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Yea \ 13 Complete Writing Speller. 


COMBINING 














Exercises in Written ieee and Penmanship. 


WRITING 


PADS and TABLETS, |tHe :atest! THE BEST! THE CHEAPEST! 





Scholars’ Delight Tablets, 


Manhattan Tablets, Room for 1440 Words, with Space for Corrections. 
Puritan Tablets, Thirty-six Pages. White Paper. Double Ruled. 
Mikado Tablets, Handsomely Engraved Script Headings. 


Students’ Note Books, 
ST einer’ Prccliee Papers, &c. PRICE, 42 CENTS PER DOZEN. 


MANUFACTURED BY Send Five Cents for Specimen Copy. 


Acme Stationery and Paper 6o.,| 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., publishers, 


(a SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES. By 
AY’ OTANIES. Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard Univer- 
sity, provide the best and most com- 


G wK AY’ S plete equipment for all classes or for special students. G R AY’S 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. For Introduction, $ .80 
Gray’s School and Field Book, 1.80 
™ 1.62 


BOTANIES. eee = BOTANIES. 


Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, three lenses. 2.50 































Write for circulars of other works in the series. 


IVISON. BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


+ hence aR Np er SPECIMEN PACES. 
OhartsBased on Educational Principles. — From the REA DERS, CHARTS and TEACHERS 


ing lie of tho counter includtg , i ad MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 

Nov. 4, 1885), Brookiva é and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 

dave, 88 ), ete. Also in useina \ matled free to any teacher 

ete, Thask D. Buatrrs, New York Manager. on application 
9 Bond Street, SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A RECENT ADDITION 
—TO— 


THE PRINCIPIA SERIES. 


THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—Part III. An Introduction to French Prose Composition. 


AINING Hints on Translation of English into French, — Principal Rules of the French Syntax Compared with the English, a Systematical Course of 
hate on the Idiomatic and Lae Seerecblal Phrases, and an magi -French Vocabulary to the Exercises. By Rev. P. H. E. Brerrs, B. D., Officier 

le l'Instruction ne (University of France); Head Master of the nch School, Christ’s Hospital; French Examiner in the Univesity of London, at 
College, and Harrow School. On the Plan of Dr. William Smith’s ‘Principia Latina.” 





































THE PRINCIPIA SERIES. 12mo, Cloth. Introduction Prices. 
PRINOIPtA LATINA, Part lI. - - - - « - 46 Cts, PRENCH PRINCIPIA, PartII. - - - - - + 67 Cts 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. PartII. - - - - - - . 7% “ FPRENCH PRINCIPIA, PartIfI. - - - - - . 8B * 
INITIA GRA, Part I. - eda? ee GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Parti - - - - - - 41 « 
APPENDIX-TO INITIA GRECA, Part I.- Sess oR sis GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PartiIil. - - - - - 7 * 
PRENCH PRINOIPIA, Part ITALIAN PRINOIPIA, Pet. os oe areas ew » ae Bae 
bs ITALIAX ‘PRINCIPIAS Tore Ti. - 75 Cts. 
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Faber’ S 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the Beot 
Of off Pencils. 
PBNHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supplico of Unequafled Quatity. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABGR GOODS. 








Special Samples sent to 
Sducators. 


ADDRESS 
BDUCATIONAL DGPARTMENT, 


Hberhard Saber, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


feign FM CAMBIE, 
rp BOOK 
HOLDERS 


THe Most Perrect 


Dictionary Holder. 
Send for [Dlustrated 


Catalogue. 
136 E.13th 8t.,N.Y. 


Gifford’s Air-TightInk-Well. 
The ONLY SATISFACTORY Ink-Woll now in the market. 
Can be easily applied 
to any style of school 
desk. School Boards, 
when purchasing new 
desks can always have 
them supplied with the 
“Gifford”? Wells by 
specifying the same in 
; their contracts. 

From Supt. A. McMillan, Utica, N. Y.—After giving the 


Gifford Ink-Wells a fair , 1 can say that they give Ex. f 
CELLENT satisfaction, They are air-tight and convenient, 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Jeotion of Pointer showing sise of small end, with Bubber Tip attached. 

































o 
PREVENTS NOISE.’ »SAVES EXPENSE. 
From Secretary J. W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston.—Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer is admirably 
adapted to the use for which it is invented. 


Samplo INEK-WELL ani POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cents each, 
whi:h will be rofunded pon the first purchase of one doz. or more, 
Descriptivs Circulars and Prices upon application. 

W. A. Choate & Co., 508 BR0aDwaY, Albany, N. Y. 
All Kinds of Schoo Furniture and SupPuizs. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term begins February 2, 1887. Tu- 
ition and text-books free to Normal Stud 
ents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principaj, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 











CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth@f children. ‘The Em- 
peror Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostration, 
and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility inold or young. Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 

56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


wvays. & B. BENJAMIN, _ NeW york 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus Soe sale at lowest rate for best goods. Cerrespondence 
solicited. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 








Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence solicited. 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. ARTHUR COOPER, Manager 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 


FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. YENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
CLOBES, CLOBES, CLOBES. 


NOW is the time to buy a FULL MOUNTED, 
k= TWELVE-INCH GLOBE for $11.25 delivered at 
any Freight or Express Office east of Chicago. 

‘* Meridian” and “‘ Plain’’ Globes at equally low 
figures for INTRODUCTION. Every Clobe guar- 
anteed as represented and satisfactory or NO 
SALE. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., General School Furnishers, 


508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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6. F. BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest Award and O Medal ow ee Dress- 


ing, etc., at Paris 
Satin French 
Dre 


Polish 






Beware of “ tone Genuine 
Imitations. aii 





hhest Award New Orleans Exposition ainst 
me Com petitors— A Silver Medal. * a 





QO". readers are to examine the eavertinins columns each week, as interesting 
announcements always be found there. When communicating with advertisers 
teaders wil) render a special service to the JOURNAL b mentioning it on such occa- 
sions. Son.e udvertisers seem to uire this evidence t their announcements meet 
the eyes of the particular class they desire to reach. Hence this reauest. 





JAS. W. QUEEN & 00, 


‘PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, 


f, RE Anatomical Models, 
> al Ny al Skeletons, etc. 
' : =e = stock oj 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Aveny, 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


: Chemical Apparatus, 


SHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, 
Colle ges, 
Schools and 
iaboratories, 
Cyne’ wh jp ad, best goods at the lowest prices, 


ers and bustion Fur. 
naces, a specialty in manufacture. 


A. H. ANDREWS & Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS 0? 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


BGHOOL DESKS 


In the World, 


‘y= 











Andrew's Globes 
Tellurians, Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dustless 
Erasers and 
Crayons. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

ANDREWS’ 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch 8t., Phila. | 611 Wash’g’n St., Boston. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Corneil University exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees in 
Art, Philosophy, in Science, and in I etters. 
Tn all these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
ing the Freshman year, and for the most part 
during the Sophomore year; in the Junior year 
with the exception of two hours in Englisb Com- 
postin, and in the Senior year, without excep- 
ion, the work is elective. 

The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agri- 
cuiture, Architecture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 

, Electrical Engineering, and Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
ings, twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. Its 
Library now consists of more than 62,000 rol- 
umes, and the list of Scientific and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438. 

For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 

The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and Instructors. 

Thirty-six University Schola: ships at $200 each, 
and Eight Fellowships of $400 each are given. 

Tuition to these holding State Scholarships, as 
wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to all 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it is 
$75 a year, 

Examinations for Admissson are held June 15tb 
and September 20th, 1887. 











For the University Register and for special infor 
mation, iy either the PRESIDENT OF THE 
NIVERSITY, or E. L. WILLIAMS, TREASURER, 

THAOGA, N. ¥. 
Our new School 


TEACHERS! ti.cc 


for 
conducting day schools , quiet order. Avet 
contains 20 large beantih enr0m0 excelsior, merit 
and credit elegantly lithographed in ninety 
different d s, R- -- | mottoes Price, per set, 
, A. Suetke ae ane TJ teach: 

re 5 t 

ers supplies. 20c. Price list and few samples free. All 
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Fools learn only by the past; experience is a dear 
school. 
Occasions, like clouds, pass away. 
A word and a stone, thrown away, do not return. 
Riches diminish in the using; wisdom increases by 
the use, 
Pearls unpolished shine not. 
To-day is ours ; what do we fear? 
To-day is ours; we have it here. 
—Cowley. 





T the Congregational ministers of Chicago 
should have had a “heated and bitter discussion” 
over a resolution of condolence with Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, while her husband was uncon- 
sciously breathing his life away should be noted as 
one of the remarkable signs of the times. Who 
should have sympathy for the suffering more than 
those who, as public teachers, profess to follow the 
Great Teacher? If those who stand in school- 
rooms and pulpits cannot comfort those who mourn, 
Who in this world of sorrow can? The astounding 
fet stands before the world that public teachers of 
love could not send a simple message of comfort to 
‘errowful hearts. A dark shadow has passed over 


jshall not be found among the teachers of the 


76 | Its design is simply to regulate the method of their 


but in this evidence of the rarity of human charity 
under the sun. Ged speed the day when men 


** With too much hating in their hearts, 
And too much striving in their heads,” 


world. 





‘THE death of Henry Ward Beecher removes from 
us a large-hearted and most intellectual man. 
However, we may not adopt many of his opinions, 
we must concede that he has influenced thought 
more than any other man of his time. His mind 
was cast in a most liberal and masculine mould, 
and in many respects he was superior to any man 
the century has produced. Great men are rare. 
They make great enemies. They do not belong to 
the commonality of mortals who live on the low 
plane of imitation, but they tower above their con- 
temporaries and are marks for all sorts of missiles. 
Although Mr. Beecher was not by any means per- 
fect, he was not a mystic. Men understood what 
hethought. He was not a time-server—theological, 
political, or social. His views were known and 
publicly advocated. We have too many men who 
reflect the opinions of those whosupportthem. Mr. 
Beecher was not of this class. His independence 
and talents were his crowning glories, and the world 
is better off because he has lived. The verdict of 
the next century will be that he was the greatest 
preacher of this. 





HAT truth can never overtake a lie when it once 

gets a start, is proved by the story that has 
been circulated all over this state in reference to 
Supt. Draper’s new bill for unifying examinations. 
It has been said that if this measure becomes a law, 
all teachers would be obliged to present themselves 
for re-examination by the state authorities. No 
such measure has been proposed, or even dreamed 
of. The law does not intend to oppress teachers. 


examinations, and arrange matters so that a cer- 
tificate good in one county, will be good in all 
counties and cities without a re-examination. 
Whenever any cause is so weak that it is obliged to 
resort to misrepresentation for its success, its ex- 
tremity is great. Outspoken, manly opposition 
should never be dreaded. It can only benefit a 
good cause. Letthe truth be told, and the people 
judge what they want in reference to all legislative 
matters, especially educational ones. 





(THE only true way to enjoy life is to be content 
to do the work we have to do in the place where 

the work is to be done. It is often assumed that if 
a young man’s father is a farmer, his sons must 
aspire to be something better than farmers Dis- 
content is sown in their minds almost as soon as 
they begin to be taught, and they work on, hoping 
for the time when they can leave the farm for some- 
thing higher. So they aspire to become merchants, 
doctors, lawyers, speculators, or even presidents. 
It has come that our old farms are abandoned by 
our young men for city or professional life, and tens 
of thousands of poor, half-fed doctors, lawyers, and 
clerks are eking out a miserable support. 
All honest, necessary work is honorable. It is 
not degrading to be a good shoemaker. The men 
who can plow well and be content, or the women 
who can bake well, and are happy in their labor, 


make a good horseshoe as to preach a good sermon. 


well washed, as that arithmetic should be well 





tke whole country, not only in Mr. Beecher's death, 


There is a great deal of unnecessary talk about 
the necessity of rising above the station of )Jife in 
which most people are born. There was Thomas 
Edwards, the English shoemaker, who knew more 
concerning one class of marine animals than any 
man in the world. There was also Robert Dick, the 
baker, who became, Grant Allen says, ‘one of the 
most successful and useful ®f British botanists.” 
These two men lived and died, one a shoemaker and 
the other a baker; but ‘‘they corresponded on equal 
terms with learned men inall parts of the kingdom.” 
Yet they never raised themselves above the-humble 
station in which they were born; in other words, 
they never ‘‘got on” in the world. Would they 
have been happier or more useful if they had at- 
tempted to become professors or great lecturers ? 
The fact that they worked on in the station of life 
most suited to their tastes or necessities and honored 
it, proves the magnitude of their greatness. 








MONTAIGNE tells a story how, on going one day 
to a certain city he met two pedants travelling 
about fifty paces distant from one another, and a 
good way further behind them he discovered a troop 
of horse with a gentleman at the head of them. He 
inquired of the first of the pedants who that gentle- 
man was that was coming after him; who, thinking 
he meant his companion, pleasantly answered, ‘‘ He 
is not a gentleman, sir, he is a grammarian, and I 
am a logician” Montaigne adds that our object is 
not to train grammarians or logiciang but complete 
gentlemen. There is as much meaning in this word— 
gentle man, as any word in our language. A valua- 
able book has been written on ‘‘ Gentle Measures in 
the Training of the Young.” It is a good subject 
not for thinking about but studying into and absorb- 
ing. Rough actions, and words are unchristian. 
There is often more punishment in silence than 
words; and much more force in quiet words than 
vindictive and demonstrative emphasis. 





T takes a long time to educate the race. In what 

a dark age do we live ! Look at our saloons and 
gambling rcoms and worse resorts. Count up the 
millions spent for hurtful pleasures, and over against 
these figures place our education bills. How are 
teachers paid and treated? Yes, we have much yet 
to learn. The next age will be an improvement on 
this. It is a good thing to feel that when the good 
time does come we had some hand in hurrying its 
advent. But somebody says that, it is a long time 
coming. Yes, a long time if we count the days, but 
a short time if we reckon by centuries. In every 
century there have been men who have lived from 
its commencement to its close. Only nineteen 
of these persons take us back to Saint John who 
was a disciple of Christ. Not many, certainly. If 
we reckon time by lives and not by days we are 
brought much nearer the past. 





UCH of our educational work proceeds upon the 
supposition that the possession of facts is 
power. Lord Bacon said, ‘‘Knowledge is power,” 
but he did not mean the ability of the mind to hold 
a mass of technical detail. Horace Mann says he 
meant ‘‘a knowledge of the conditions on which the 
laws of nature may be summoned to action. He 
did not mean a knowledge that in the Greek lan- 


are royal workers. It is just as commendable to| guage the earth is called ge; in the Latin, terra; in 


the German, erde; in the French, Ja terre; in the 


A woman who manages a household wisely is doing | Italian terra, etc, but he meant a knowledge of the 
just as good a work as she who manages a school | powers and laws, the vitality and skill, which the 
well. It is just as important that clothes should be | author incorporated in the earth when he made it, 


and which only await our progress in knowledge to 


taught; and good bread and good rolls of butter are | be transmuted into human power and blessedness.” 


tion. 





ing. 


as important elements in civilization as good teach-| These are good thoughis well worth a considera 
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NATIONAL RESPECT FOR‘A STATE CERTIF- AN example of the influence of heredity is mentioned 


ICATE. 


Way should not a certificate of fitness to teach be 
respected outside the state in which it is granted? As 
it now is, many western superintendents ignore a New 
York State license to teach as worthless in their eyes. 
Is the standard of qualification in the central states 
higher than on the Pacific coast or in New England. If 
a teacher holds the diploma of a normal school of ac- 
knowledged standing, why should not her fitness to 
teach, as far as knowledge of studies is concerned, re- 
main unquestioned. She ought to prove her teaching 
ability in some other why, but there is no sense or rea- 
son in requiring teachers to undergo repeated annual 
examinations on algebra, geometry, history, and the 
languages, or be subjected to new ordeals as often as a 
change of location is made. We lower our standard of 
respect in the eyes of the world by not respecting and 
protecting ourselves. 

The truth is there are supervising officers, who know 
no way of showing the brief authority they hold 
except by a demand for repeated examinations. Here 
they can assume autocratic power. From the decisions 
of their court, there is no appeal. This is an asumption 
of authority entirely at variance with the republican- 
ism of our institutions. It is a species of petty tyranny 
that should be at once pronounced illegal and oppressive. 
We do not wish to be understood as advocating no ex- 
aminations on entering the profession of teaching ; on 
the other hand, we would make these entrance tests 
harder than they now are, but when the Rubicon has 
once been passed we would have it made a crime to re- 
quire candidates to go back and cross and recross again 
and again. The inquisition has been abolished, but the 
educational thumb screw and wheel are as actively 
at work as ever before, It is time tocry stop. Let the 
master inquisitors make thorough work once and only 
once, and then let the certificates they give be made 
legal in all this land, without a senseless repetition of 
state questions that have never, and can never, prove 
teaching ability. 





CONNECTICUT AGAIN. 





The schools of Connecticut produce more each year 
im cash returns than all her manufactured goods. An 
educated Connecticut boy is worth annually to the 
country $10,000 cash. An uneducated boy is a drag 
upon the prosperity of the community to the amount of 
from $10,000 to $20,000 each year. We haven’t space 
to prove these assertions this week, but they are sound 
statements neverthelese, 

Willimantic has two public schools, the first district 
presided over by Mr. C. F, Merrill, and the Natchaug, by 
Mr. W. L. Burdick, Ph.D. We had only time to glance 
at the internal arrangements of these institutions, but 
we saw enough to prove to us that they are in good 
hands. Dr. Burdick 1s a graduate of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, and received his degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Tennessee. His school has an 
average attendance of 350, with ten teachers, and an 
enrollment of over 400 pupils. We found in all the 
rooms of his building evidences of his belief in an edu- 
cation by doing. He has arrangements for some kind 
of actual work in almost every room in his building. 
We have before us bill-heads and currency headed, 
Natchaug Business College. All parts of his building 
show evidences of a live head as director, and intelli 
gent and active workers as co-laborers. The audience 
before which we spoke in the large room of this build- 
ing was composed mainly of teachers—real New Eng- 
land teachers—inclined to be a little conservative, but 
yet willing to respond to all that convinces them of 
what is the best in their work. 

In Mr. Merrill’s school we saw evidences of careful 
work. His building is newer than Dr. Burdick’s, We 
had only time to notice a fine collection of common 
substances usually found in grocery and drug stores, 
well arranged and carefully labeled ; and some original 
botany work done by pupils, that is superior to anything 
we have ever seen. We have the promise of some ac- 
count of it for our columns. Mr. Merrill’s articles now 
appearing in the JOURNAL, are being read with much 
interest and profit, It is safe to say that the people of 
Willimantic may congratulate themselves that. their 
schools are in good hands, and we trust they will prove 
their appreciation of thuse in charge by giving them all 
the inducements within their power to remain perma- 
nently in their midst. J. A. 


in the Popular Science News. A gentleman was born 
left-handed, but in after life acquired sufficient dexter- 
ity to use both hands equally well. Two of his sons, 
now in their childhood, are commencing to develop the 
same facility in the use of either hand. As a possible 
example of the inheritance of an acquired habit in the 
first generation the instance is worthy of notice. 


Hon. JoHN W. AKuRS, Professor E. R. Eldridge, Pro- 
fessor C. M. Grumbling, and Professor Wernli, are 
prominent candidates for the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Iowa. Why not also 
include Supt. Henry Sabin? These are all first-class 
men, anyone of whom would keep her where she now 
stands among the very first educational states in the 
Union. It bas been our pleasure to know three of these 
gentlemen personally, and we know whereof we speak. 








THE valuable list of books for Young People in last 
week’s JOURNAL is now ready in pamphlet form. We 
venture to say that in it will be found material of great 
value to every reader. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





To escape a part of the winter at least I have again 
come to Florida. I gave last year a brief account of the 
schools in Jacksonville, and shall undertake to give 
some more extended reports this year. There is a lively 
interest in education. The whole people see its import- 
ance. The public have learned through the Times- 
Mirror that I desire to know about the s:hools, and pro- 
pose a great field of work for me—to visit every town in 
the whole peninsula ! 

It seems that Congress gave in 1845 one section in 
every township for school purposes. But little was 
done, as the state was not settled ; in 1854 the school 
population was 16,577, and the amount distributed, 
$5,000 ; in 1858 there were 20,855 children and $6,500; 
in 1876 there were 28,448 pupils; in 1880, 38,815; in 
1882, there were 41,945; in 1885, there were 66,798 
children and $335,000 expended. 

Teachers’ institutes were held in 1885 in sixteen coun- 
ties ; 497 teachers attending. $1,000 is annually appro- 
priated. There are two free state high schools, one at 
Gainesville and one at Tallahassee ; in these normal stu- 
dents are instructed ; each gets $3,000 annually from the 
state. There is a state college at Lake City; this has 
$9,000 annually. 

There are two educational assemblages now in session 
—one at Lake Weir and one at De Funiak Springs; 
these are on the ‘* Chautauqua” pattern, and are well at- 
tended. The railroads help matters along as with us by 
giving low rates of travel; to De Funiak, as low as half 
a cent. a mile was offered by the Florida Railway and 
Navigation R. R. This beats northern railroads, as they 
give only one cent. A. M. K. 





TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


By Supt. C. E. SurpAM, West New BriauTon, N. Y. 


It would be difficult to conceive of a more ridiculous 
scene than of the Teachers’ Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation of New York city ‘‘ vigorously objecting ” to the 
bill for uniform examinations, but at the same time ad- 
mitting that ‘‘ it may have a grain of merit as relating 
to country schools.” 

Why for the country schools if not for those of the 
cities? Do country schools require higher qualifica- 
tions or different methods in teaching? Surely the 
average country school is graded quite as high as the 
average city school, and with little or no supervision, 
and no manual with minute details for work; the 
country school should have, and has, the teacher of 
superior efficiency. 

Do the city and country have different examinations 
for admission to the bar. 

Do not city and country physicians pass the same ex- 
aminations ? 

If city teachers believe that they possess superior 
qualifications, they would naturally be willing to let a 
uniform examination reveal their excellence. Then they 
might say to their country cousins, ‘Come up higher.” 
But if they are inferior and know it, they would natur- 
ally shrink from an equal contest—and would send a 
delegation to Albany to oppose this the first important 
step toward raising the business of teaching to the dig- 
nity of a profession. 

Whatever their motives may have been, the above is 





only a fair interpretation of their actions, and will be so 





regarded by earnest, progressive teachers, whether in 
the country or the city. 





It is a very funny argument some are using againg 
the new bill now before the New York legislature th, 
State Superintendent Draper, as a Republican, intenj; 
by its use to work havoc in the ranks of the unterrifig 
Democracy. There is no politics in the measure.  [t jy 
urged for the simple purpose of raising the standard of 
qualifications of the school teachers of this state, |; 
aims at equalization of fitness, and it is plain to be seg, 
that equalization of pay will certainly follow. 

This bill has hosts of friends, and its opposition py 
New York city and Brooklyn teachers we sincerely hope 
will not kill it. 





THE Asbury Park Seaside Summer School of Peds. 
gogy, to be held at Asbury Park, N. J., from July 18 to 
Aug. 5, is the first of our summer schools to issue its 
catalogue, a neat and attractive pamphlet of 32 pages, 

Its faculty of twenty-four instructors, headed by such 
men asE E. White, Supt. of Cincinnati; Dr. Larkin 
Dunton, and Supervisor Metcalf of Boston, with other 
eminent leaders in the profession is a sufficient guaran. 
tee for the character of instruction to be given. 

The long list of departments, eighteen in number, 
nearly all of which are full courses of three weeks each, 
offer a variety and quantity of instruction that will suit 
the most fastidious. 

As regards location, this school rivals all others. Situ- 
ated among a cluster of noted seaside resorts, and within 
easy distance of New York and Philadelphia, it offers 
to those teachers of the country who are inclined to. 
ward the sea, a season of healthful enjoyment and pro- 
fessional profit, See their advertisement in another 
column. 





Last week we published the program of the coming 
meeting of the National Department of Superintend- 
ents to be held at Washington, D. C., March 15, 16, and 
17, with names of those who are to read papers. The 
topics will be discussed by the following gentlemen : 

Frrst Day, MARCH 15. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

8S. D. Waterman, City Superintendent Schools, Stoekton, (al.; 
Prof. J, P. Fay, Principal Schools, Eureka, Nevada, 

A TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE—COUNTY, CITY, STATE, AND 
NATIONAL, 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, ex-State Superintendent Public In- 
struction, Lancaster, Pa. ; Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, Boston, Mass.; 
Dr. James A. B. Lovett, City Superintendent £chools, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Hon. W. W. W. Jones, ex-State Superintendent Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lincoln, Neb,; M. E. Hard, Clty Superintendent 
Schools, Gallipolis, Obio. 

CIVIL SERVICE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Marcellus Manley, City Superintendent Schools, Galion, Ohio: 
Hon. B. L. Butcher, ex-State Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Beverly, W. Va.; Hon. B. 3. Morgan, State Superinten ‘ent Pub- 
ic Instruction, Charleston, W. Va. ::‘W. N. Barringer, City Super- 
intendent Schools, Newark, N. J.; Geo. A. Littlefield, City Super- 
lintendent Schools, Newport, R. I.; Thomas P. Ballard, A. M.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Second DAY, MARCH 16. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND TEACHERS, ABSOLUTE 
AND RELATIVE. 

W. E. Sheldon, President National Educationa! Association, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. L. 8. Cornel!, State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Denver, Col.; B. A. Hinsdale, LL.D., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Henry A. Wise, City Superintendent Schools, Baltimore, 
Md.; O. E. Latham, City Superintendent Schoole, Danville, Ml.: 
J. M. Green, City Superintendent Schools, Long Branch, N.J. 
THE BEST SYSTEM OF COUNTY AND CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

R. W. Stevenson, City Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio; W. R. Comings, City Superintendent Schools, Norwalk, 
Ohio; H. 8. Jones, City Superintendent Schools, Erie, Pa.: Prof. 
W. H. Bartholemew, A. M., Female High School, Louisville, 
Ky.; Hon. John W. Akers, State Superintendent Public Instruc: 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa ; Hon. D, L. Kiehle, State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn.; Louis H. Marvel,, A. ™. 
Medford, Mass. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Col. F. W. Parker, Principal Normal Schocl, Norma! Park, Ill.: 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary State Board of Education, Bos 
ton, Mass.; Hon. W. R. Powell, City Superintendent Schools. 
Washington, D.C. ; H. W. Compton, City Superintendent Schools, 
Toledo, Ohio; Major R. Bingham, Bingham School, N. C. 

THIRD DAY, MARCH 17. 
A SYSTEM OF GRADING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOIS. 

J. M. Greenwood, City Superintendent Schools, Kansas City, 
Mo.; O. B. Johnson, City Superintendent Schools, Columbia, a 
C.; Henry Sabin, City Superintendent Schools, Clinton, [0¥8: 
Hon, Thos. H. Paine, State Superintendent Public Instructio2. 
Nashville, Tenn. ; Hon. H. C, Speer, State Superintendent Puoll¢ 
Instruction, Topeka Kansas; John Macdonald, County Superil- 
tendent Schools,-Topeka, Kansas. 

THE BEST SYSTEM OF STATE SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Dr. Richard Edwards, State Superintendent Public image 
Springfield, Ml.; Hon. J. R. Preston, State Superintendent 
lic Instruction, Jackson, Miss.; Hon. J. D. Pickett, State Supe 
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1 t Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky.: Hon. J. H. 

Lawhead, State Superiatendent Public Instruction, 

Kansas ; Hon. Solomon Palmer, State Superintendent Public In- 
n, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. Jno, L. Buchanan, State Super- 

intendent Public Instruction, Richmond, Va.; J. L. Tomlinson, 

city Superintendent Schools, Winston, N.C. 


RE RELATION OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO THE GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 
A. J. Michael, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. M. A, Newell, State 
superintendent Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. Oscar 
H. Cooper, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Texas. 





HOW TO DEVELOP CONCEPTION AND IDEAS 
OF MAGNITUDE. 





We have before us an excellent article by H. Count- 
hope Brown of England, on *‘ The training of the facul- 
ties of judgment and reasoning,” certainly a most ab- 
stract subject. Let us see how he treats it. In dis- 
cussing the suabject—conception—he says : 

“The material objects, chalk, salt, coal, and the common metals 
will afford us numerous lessons; and s> will the series of in- 
quiries into the nature, properties, and action of water. For 
form we may use the regular solids, surfaces, and lines, while 
potany and natural history will provide an inexhaustible supply 
of lessons on life.* The main thing will be to make sure that the 
child states, in clear, unambiguous language (which he under- 
stands), only such facts as he has really observed. Classification 
will inevitably introduce the formation of judgments, and defi- 
nition will involve the putting of them into words. But better 
at this stage, than classification or definition, will be a simple 
narrative, givea by the child, of what he has seen, or of what has 
happened to him on some specially marked occasion.” 


Rather emphatic language, certainly. The italics are 
ours. But he proceeds to discuss the idea of magni- 
tude, and here we quote again : 

“ Propositions may be presenved to the child for acceptance or 
rejection—those which can readily be shown to be true or false. 
Perhaps the easiest of such propositions will concern number 
and magnitude. For number, the simplest problems of arith- 
metic are ready to hand; even such as the old catch, “ which 
would you rather have, six dozen dozen, or ha)f-a-dozen dozen ?” 
For magnitude, we may take such a problem as the arranging of a 
number of fractious in the order of their value, or a comparison 
of incomes derived from investments in different stocks—every 
step in the proofs being clearly indicated and explained. We 
may choose such a problem us the finding of the shortest distance 
between two points—placing the two points on the blackboard 
and letting a piece of string hang in a loop between them, show- 
ing how it projects beyond them when pulled straight; and then 
beginning with it straight, and showing how its ends must ap- 
proach one another in order to allow the string to hang in a loop, 
and so on, through the many simple problems of practical geom- 
etry. But the opportunities for exercising judgments are too nu- 
merous to need particular mention.” 


There isno thoughthere of recognizing “‘ thoughts and 
ideas that are not the products of sense perceptions.” 

Education by doing does not imply that all objects 
of thought should be present, able to be touched and 
seen in order to be thought about, but it does imply 
that something tangible—material—should have been 
touched and seen, and that its reality be transferred to 
the mind. Doing is as real and actual when in the 
mind as when the hands are in actual use. I can make 
abox in my mind. I can arrange the various parts of 
amachine in my mind. When Newton thought out the 
law of gravity he saw the apple fall,—it was falling all 
the time in his mind. This great material world was 
all the time doing its mighty annual work, obedient to 
this law, and all the heavenly bodies were also doing 
their mighty orbits, held in place by the all-attracting 
influence. Doing, doing, DOING, is the music of the 
spheres, the mighty sub-base of the illimitable universe. 
All our thinking comes from it, and is and must be for- 
ever associated with it. 





LITTLE THINGS. 





There is nothing new under the sun, and he who pro- 
poses to do or say something new has a hard task before 
him. Are not the little things of life of as much im- 
portance to us as the great things! Line upon line, 
Precept upon precept, here a little and there a little. 
How great and good we would become if we could by 
one mighty effort, scarcely remembering that “ Little 
drops of water little grains of sand,” &c. 

Do not we as teachers often forget that the little 
things of life make or mar us! 
ae teach not less certainly by example than by pre- 

Fellow-teacher, is your desk in order, are the books, 
papers, pens, and pencils, in order? Is everything in 
the drawer arranged on a plan, or is the drawer full of 
things pitched in? The eyes of children see many 
things. Are your collar and cuffs clean? If you wear 


Are your finger-nails clean? I know a teacher that lost 
a good position simply and only because the commis- 
sioner would not have a man whose finger-nails were in 
mourning. I know another one that lost a first-class 
position because she wrote her application on a half 
sheet of foolscap and signed herself *‘ Yours truly.” 

Finical do you say? Notatali. Isa -* Yours truly” 
prepared to teach composition? Or is one careless in 
personal appearance fitted to teach habits of neatness 
and order? Example must go with precept. 

E. O. H. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Wuart use, what need is there of examinations, and 
re-examinations, if the normal schools and colleges do, 
or have done, their professed work and preparation? 
If they have not, will answering questions, or the study 
therefor, make better teachers, whose whole attention 
should be given to the duty in hand? Does not any 
honest teacher strive to fit him or herseif for the position 
occupied, and its incumbent requirements? Is not the 
principal's duty to decide upon the assistant’s suitability 
and acquirements? and if unfit, there is but one remedy 
—one kindness to all concerned—displacement ; and 
against this, no plea of personal poverty, no length of 
service, no examinations by outsiders should have the 
least weight in favor of the teacher, as against the 
many sufferers—the children, who are the real victims 
of the misplaced and maudlin sympathy. 

Again, I believe you are in favor of limiting the age 
of admission to “‘ six years.”.—You mean, I take it, 
when the home and its surroundings are all favorable. 
A long experience has shown me that the results upon 
the character were better, when the age for admission 
was four years / as parents generally keep the children 
out one year longer than the privilege allows. When 
four years was the minimum limit, five years was the 
time of presentation for admission. At present, the 
limitation is five years; the majority enter at six years. 

Are children not much more comfortable, much better 
protected, physically, morally, and mentally, in a 
healthy school, under proper and judicious management 
than in the average tenement house? Are not all good 
influences in favor of tne good school? Were the classes 
smaller, the hours shorter, the teachers better equipped 
for their beneficent work in the primaries, the child of 
four years from the tenement would be the gainer, 
physiciars and public sentiment to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The average child enters at six years, is rushed 
through the small primary schools in three or four 
years!! With this hasty and illy-founded preparation 
in the great fundamentals, it is transferred (miscalled 
promoted) to the grammar school, and thence to the col- 
leges, where it remains until a minimum age of 18 years, 
and cemes out, with what? Will stated and repeated 
examinations of the teachers make up for this radical 
fault in the system ? this great failure of the beginning ? 
The children should remain, at least, double the time in 
the primary schools, or the size of the classes should be 
materially lessened to get the needed sound elementary 
training. But I despair, as ‘‘the system” is so much 
more than the child—the prevailing sentiment. But 
where were ‘‘ the system” but for the children. 

There is also another howl on the part of New York 
teachers for “line promotion.” God avert the day 
when this obtains, unless those in ‘‘line” deserve it! 
Long service, without merit and capability, is an evil sin- 
ecure. The question of the quality of the service, with 
time, should bring promotion and distinction. The 
longer a persén draws a salary, without rendering the 
full service, without meeting the full obligations, the 
more dishonest and reprehensible the real character. 
But as occasional acts of injustice are in placing favor- 
ites over the heads of the capable and méritorious, they 
are less harmful than “line” promotion, because they 
rouse and shock every sufferer to the sense of wrong ; 
but the stagnation and assumed confidence which come 
to those who are without conscience—or sense of obli- 
gation in the school-room, paralyze every hope and ef- 
fort in the certainty of their ‘‘line promotion.” 

Only to those who are equal to their high trust 
and great responsibility should places and salaries be 
given—especially in primary schools, where this over- 
mastering responsibility lies. And in the New York 
school-room, the principals (if worthy of the name and 
place) are the only persons capable of judging of the 
merit and fitness of their assistants. A class 
though ‘“ well up in the nineties,” for the superintend- 
ents), may be a very badly-managed and trained one, 








Nbbons do they harmonize with their surroundings? 


The glowing and often highly complimented results may 


be through means and channels very different’ from 
what isshown. These characteristics are not displayed 
to outsiders and occasional visitors. VERITAS. 





DRY SPONGES. 

By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 
Every one knows what is the chief characteristic of a 
dry sponge—a lack of capacity to absorb. It is the one 
office and mission of a sponge to absorb moisture, yet 
for a time its ability to do so is gone. Through long dis- 
use the pores have closed, the whole being of the sponge 
is contracted, and in place of absorption there is a posi- 
tive resistance. The moisture, instead of being received, 
is repelled. 
History has shown by innumerable instances that the 
human mind, in its relation to new ideas, is like a dry 
sponge. The wise men of Galileo’s time were dry 
sponges, and refused to receive the truths he presented 
to them. When the improved machines for spinning 
aud weaving were invented, the workmen were dry 
sponges and showed their appreciation by destroying 
them. When the use of forks for eating, instead of fin- 
gers, was first proposed, the public was a dry sponge. 
With the progressive remark ‘‘ fingers were made before 
forks,” people kept on with their primitive plan for sev- 
eral generations before the innovation was adopted. 
The history of educational methods is but a repetition 
of the same universal experience. Listen to the despond- 
ing werds of Horace Mann as recorded in his diary after 
a meeting of teachers in Massachusetts in 1841. “If I 
could allow aught to break down my spirit and hope, it 
would be the manner in which these efforts to arouse 
public attention seem to fail. Words, counsels, exhor- 
tations, seem like substances thrown into an abyss. I 
hear no reports giving assurance that somewhere there 
is a bottom upon which they strike.” 

The growth of the Tonic Sol-Fa movement affords an- 
other illustration of this general law. John Curwen 
and his fellow-workers found the British public a very 
dry sponge indeed. It was as if each individual of the 
nation was a separate pore and had to be forced open by 
a special effort. Twenty years elapsed before anything 
like a general impression was made, and even then, the 
sponge was far from absorbing to a full extent the musi- 
cal and educational truth of the method. 

Butin America—progressive America—with the Eng- 
lish success to substantiate the claims and illustrate 
the power of the method, the dry sponge experience 
surely will not need to be repeated. So one would say, 
and so the writer thought in his guileless innocence. 
But humanity has its fixed laws. Prof. Lounsbury gives 
an apt characterization of the dry sponge side of human 
nature when he speaks of ‘‘ the infinite capacity of the 
human mind to resist the introduction of knowledge.” 

The Tonic Sol-fa reform has this peculiarity ; it bene- 
fits mankind without running against its ordinary pre- 
judices. It is not like ‘‘ progressive theology” which 
arouses in some minds the apprehension that it is in- 
tended to interfere with the fundamental truths of 
sound religion, or like a new “ pathy,” which disturbs 
our inherited ideas with regard to the healing art. It is 
only a new way of studying music, which has behind 
it, as an impelling force, the fact that the old method 
has signally failed. When it is considered that the great 
majority of people (and among them many whose love 
for music is almost a passion) have never succeeded in 
mastering the elementary principles of music, or in 
learning to read from its signs, it would seem asif the 
public would absorb a new and successful method as 
air rushes into a vacuum, or water into a wet sponge. 
But no. The sponge is dry and the same process of 
soaking must be passed through in this as in all other 
cases. It will not be out of place to give one or two il- 
lustrations of the non-absorbing powers of human na- 
ture as revealed in this movement. 

Five years ago the writer of this article held a public 
discussion of musical methods with one of the music 
teachers of the Boston public schools in the hall of the 
English High School of that city. There was a large 
gathering of school teachers, principals and educational 
people. The Tonic Sol-fa system was presented in a 
carefully written treatise, and its necessity and value 
shown by an elaboration of the following lines of 
thought. 

1. The failure of the staff method, as shown by the 
fact that the vast majority of people in the most enlight- 
ened countries of the world do not understand and can- 
not read from it. 

2. The success of the Tonic Sol-fa system as proved 
by the results in England through unquestionable sta- 
tistios.] 
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8. The reason for the failure of the one method and 
the success of the other, is shown by the inherent nature 
of the two systems ; one being essentially complex and 
the other essentially simple. ; 

These points are almost self-evident. They are estab- 
lished by history. The audience who listened to them 
was largely composed of the most intelligent members 
of the teaching profession in Boston and vicinity. Yet 
because the Tonic Sol-fa method is based on a new prin- 
ciple, one to which they had not been accustomed, the 
arguments failed in most cases to penetrate their minds 
exactly as water fails to penetrate a dry sponge. I am 
not impugning their intelligence in any sense. It 
only illustrates the general law of resistance to new 
ideas and principles which is characteristic of human 
nature. When those very teachers have “ opened their 
pores” and taken in the educational meaning of the 
Tonic Sol-fa movement, they will be its strongest 

friends. 





HOW WE SENT A VaLENTINE. 





By Miss May MacxkintosH, Hoboken, N. J. 


‘* We,” in the first place, signifies the two teachers of 
the “‘Impromtu Vacation School” and their children. 

To whom did “‘ we” send our valentine? Read on, and 
you shall see. 

Early in the school-year, we had become acquainted 
with a poor woman, who, like a thousand others, had a 
very sad history. We could not help a thousand, but 
we thought we might manage to assist one ; and ac- 
cordingly, after having consulted the children, took this 
poor woman's little boy into the school. He was full of 
life and mischief ; in fact, in a large class, would have 
been a perfect trial to his teacher, but he showed un- 
mistakable talent in more than one direction. Children 
and teachers were alike delighted with his designs, 
based on combinations of geometric figures drawn 
directly from tablets of various forms. 

But, alas! the poor mother’s history became sadder. 
She had worked literally day and night, to keep a hon e 
for the two children, until her strength was gone ; and 
she was obliged to break up her home, put her children 
in different homes, and go herself to live in a family as 
a servant. 

The poor little fellow cried bitterly on being separated 
from his mother, and was hardly consoled by the promise 
of letters and visits. So the partners talked over the ap- 
proaching Valentine’s Day, and finally suggested to the 
children that it would be nice to show Johnny that we 
had not forgotten him. 

The suggestion was favorably received ; and ‘“‘ How” 
became the next consideration. It was proposed to the 
children that each one should bring a very smsll scrap- 
picture, or, failing that, a pretty advertisement card to 
be cut out; and this, all but three, (who had no small 
pictures) did. To these three, who were disappointed at 
not being able to contribute, we gave scraps of gilt 
paper, and showed them how to cut stars. 

Then the pictures and stars were tastefully arrarged 
on a piece of tinted cardboard folded lengthwise in three, 
and under each card, the child who brought it wrote, 
“From Sadie,” ‘‘ From Willie,” etc. 

When finished, it looked equal to many a bought val- 
entine, while it was of course much superior in express- 
ing the kindly feeling of the children. 

As a secondary end, the elder part of the “‘ we” had 
in view the discouragement of sending of ugly valen- 
tines; and as they believe in positive, rather than in 
negative teaching, they thought that this end would be 
better reached by letting the children feel the pleasure 
of giving pleasure, rather than by preaching against the 
sending of what could only give pain, if it had any ef- 
fect whatever. We did tell them to tear up any ugly 
valentines they might get, without looking at them ; be- 
cause then they could forget soonest, and only be sorry 
for the sender. 

It will be seen that the partners are firm believers iv 
the usefulness—or bad influence of little things, and find 
nothing too small to turn to account in one way or the 
other. , 

Before ending this brief description, I might mention 
another ‘‘ valentine” idea of which I have read some- 
where. It was this, that each child should buy a five- 
cent valentine, and address it to some little sick child in 
one of our many hospitals, 

In this way, a class of 60 children could give a good 
deal of pleasure with little expense; and I do 
believe that children should be taught, while they are 

still children, that the poor need not only bread and 
water, and sackcloth, but a little fun as well ! 





THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 











DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 





By CLARENCE Epwarps, A. M. 

Conduct exercises as follow : 

kt & 

Take the number, 1 1 1. “Into how many parts 
must the hundred be divided to get oneten?” “Into 
10.” ** Into how many parts must the ten be divided 
to get one unit?” “Into 10.” Then write another 1 

%. t=. © 
after the last, separating by a dot—thus, 1 1 1. 1. 
‘*Into how many parts must the unit be divided to get 


the quantity indicated by the last figure?” ‘‘ Into 10.’ 
‘* What then is that quantity?” ‘One-tenth.” Indi- 
h. t. w (t.) 


cate—to distinguish tenths from tens—thus,1 1 1. 1 
u. (t.) 


‘“‘How many tenths in 1. 1?” ‘‘ Eleven.” “Tn 

j & & b..t.. m..«) 

. . a es cee 2 ee BF 
 « @ 

Write 1 1. 1 1. “The last figure represents what 


part of 1 tenth?” ‘‘One tenth of 1 tenth.” ‘ How 
many such arein 1 tenth?” ‘ 10.” ‘‘How many then 
are in lunit?” ‘ 100.” ‘‘ What quantity is represented 
by the last figure?” ‘One hundredth.” Then write, 
t u. (t.) (h.) 
1 1. 1 1, and ask for the number of 
(t.) ) uw tr) t uw @) hr.) 
hundredthsin .1 1; 1. 1 1; 11.41 =#1. Con 
tinue this drill till the pupil can read any number in 
terms of any denomination. For instance, you will 
finally reach a question and answer like the following : 
t. uw t) (h.) (th) 

‘How many hundredths arein 1 8 4 6 9?” 

‘One thousand eight hundred forty-six and nine- 
tenths hundredths,” 

Addition and subtraction explain themselves. Mul- 
tiplication, in which the multiplier is an integer, offers a 
little more difficulty. An example will suffice to show 


as before, 


the method of explanation : 
h t. wu (t.) (@.) 
Sa 4 
2 5 
efor 9 
i ae Bee 





. (et epi 
Next suppose I wish to take , of any number, or—to 
use a conventional expression—to multiply by 4. Evi- 
dently, in this case, each figure of the multiplicand will 
be moved one place to the right, if I multiply by .01, 
two places, and so on. Hence the explanation of the 
following : 
1 tenth times 4 tenths equals 4 hundredths, 1 tenth 
times 5 units equals 5 tenths, and so on. 





h tt uw (tt) (h) 
on ee 
3.7% 8 4 


(2,.) 275 .4 x 4. 04. 


th h t. uw (t.) (h.) (th. 








Ee ee 
2 4 
ogo: Fix @ 

ee Bee es ke 
hh ek, 


In division, as in simple numbers, let the denomina- 
tion of each figure be indicated as soon as it is placed in 
the quotient. With an integer as divisor, this presents 
no difficulty. 15 is contained in 140 tens, 9 tens times, 
and so on. 

Ex. 1. 
th ht. w (t) t. 
)1 402 8(9 


1383 5 
5, 
&e. 
If the divisor be not integral, take its lowest denom- 


ination as the unit, and place two dots—in vertical posi- 
tion—after that denomination in the dividend, thus re 








——— 


ducing both to the same denomination, the divideng 
alone being fractional. 

tiuth tw. &%) hh) t wu @) 

15 .4)6 2 2 1:6(4 0. 4 hours. 


6 1 6 





6 1 6 
6 1 6 


This method of teaching decimals may seem to many 
burdensome and impractical. Butit is not a mere theo. 
ry. I have used it for two years with most satisfactory 
results. ; 


CANCELLATION IN PROPORTION. 








By JARED BARHITE, IRVINGTON-ON-Hupson, N, Y, 


The following is a method of work involving cancel. 
lation in proportion, when fractions or mixed number; 
are found in the terms. The principles involved are old 
ones, and need no explanation. To apply those princi. 
ples in this work saves much time and labor. After ar. 
ranging the terms of the following example as below, 
the cancellation may be performed after all fraction,| 
forms have been eliminated as seen. If 25 men 
working 7% hours a day for 9 days can dig a trench 40; 
yds. long, 7} ft. deep and 4} ft. wide, how long will 1 
take 45 men to dig a trench 69} yds. long, 5{ ft. deep, 
and 9} ft. wide, working 9} hours a day ? 

The form of the proportion may be as follows : 


45 25 


It will be readily seen that the numbers on the right 
of the line are the factors of a dividend, and the nun- 
bers on the left are factors of a divisor. The denom- 
inator of a fraction is always a divisor, and being such, 
we use it asa divisor. The denominators (divisors) in 
the dividend should be transposed to the place of 
divisors on the left of line. Since the divisor of a 
divisor is a multiplier, we transpose the denominators 
(divisors) of the divisors to the side of the multipliers or 
factors of the dividend which is to the right of the line. 


The terms will then stand thus : 
45 | 25 
37) 4 
81/2 
29) 4 
13/3 
5 | 37 
4| 243 
5| 29 
4/39 

9 





The cancellation is now easily performed, and the re- 
sult shows 10 ¢ days. 

I have used this method in class-work for years, with 
entire satisfaction. 





A METHOD OF TEACHING THE EVILS OF 
ALCOHOL.—II. 


By Mr. C. F. MERRILL, PRINCIPAL OF PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
WILLIMANTIC, Conn. 


Experiment 8.—If possible, place a little of the liquid 
which is undergoing fermentation on a glass slide, and 
examine with a microscope. Notice size, shape, and 
arrangement of the yeast-cells. The same phenomena 
can be seen in rancid butter; sour milk, etc. Call atten- 
tion to the presence of bacteria, or minute, microscopic 
plants in the air which aid fermentation. These micro- 
scopic germs may be killed by extreme cold or extreme 
heat. Also show that fermentation does not go beyond 
a certain point, because the germ is killed by the liquid 
formed, the alcohol being slowly changed into acetic 
acid. Many contagious diseases, such as small-pox. 
typhoid fever, cholera, etc., are also ascribed to similar 
germs, which, when inhaled, set up processes of fer- 
mentation in the living body. As antiseptics are used 
to prevent the decay of foods by killing the germs of 
ferments, so disinfectants are used in the sick-room for 
the direct purpose of destroying these dangerous 
creatures. 

Experiment 9.—Heat some of the fermented liquid 
and collect the gas which is evolved in a jar over water. 
Thrust a lighted match into the gas which 1s collected. 
What happens? This gas is not air and does not sup- 
port combustion. 
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” pepertellll 10.—Generate gas as in preceding experi- 
ment, acd pass it into a vessel of lime-water. Observe 
the milky color of the lime-water and the formation c/ 
a white substance, which is precipitated to the bottom 
of the vessel. This milky appearance is due to the 
formation of carbonate of lime, tnus showing that the 
gas evolved was carbon dioxide or carbonic acid gas. 
This is the common test for the presence of this gas, 
When found in mines it is called chol.e damp. Chemi- 
cal fire-engines are simply machines which generate 
carbon dioxide, and throwit, mixed with water, upcn 
fires. ‘Lhis gas as evolved by the yeast used in cooking, 
makes tread light and porous. 

Experiment 11.—Pour rome lime-w ater in a tumbler, 
and through a quill, a glass tube, or hollow straw, blow 
air to the Kquid for several minutes, from the lungs. 
Asimilar 1esult will be seen as in Experiment 10, thus 
showing that we exhale carbon dic xide as an impurity 
from the lungs. 

Experiment 12.—Heat a little alcohol, as in Experi- 
ments 9 and 10, so as to generate a gas, and observe 
resulis. Carbon dioxide is thus a product of the com- 
pustion of alcohol. Thus pupils will see that this ga, 
is generated by combustion, by decay, by fermentation, 
and is expelled from the lungs as a waste product ; also 
that it does not support combustion. 

Experiment 18.—Place in the tea-pot, or still, a little 
beer, and heat, collecting and condensing the vapor 
that first escapes. Repeat if desired with cider, wine, 
or some sweetened water. This is repeating the experi- 
ment of distillation, and shows that a stronger liquor is 
separated from the water. Call attention to the fact 
that this distilled wine produces brandy ; fermented 
molasses, distilled, yields rum; beer, flavored with 
other ingredients, gin ; and the wort of fermented grain 
when distilled produces whiskey. 

Experiment 14.—Place a little of several distilled liquors 
and pure alcohol on separate watch crystals and ignite 
the liquids. Notice that the flames are all similar thus 
indicating a common origin. 

Experiment 15.—Pour a little of each distilled liquid 
in separate test tubes; insert in each tube a piece of 
potassium bichromate, the size of a pea, and a little sul- 
phuric acid. Observe that the soluticnsturn blue. Use 
alcohol and water combined in a similar way, same re- 
sult. This contirms the furmer conclusion. 

Experiment 16.—Burn a little hard cider, essence of 
lemon or vanilla, perfume, jamaica ginger, or patent 
medicine in watch crystal at the same time burning a 
little alcohol in a crystal. Notice the result. Draw 
conclusions that these essences, etc., contain alcohol. 

Experiment 17.—Fill a test tube half full of alcohol, 
then fill up tube with water, shake! Notice reduction 
in volume of the contents. Why? This illustrates the 
affinity of alcohol for water. 

Experiment 18.—Fill a test tube half full of water, 
a second half full of alcohol and water, and a third half 
full of pure alcohol, drop a cork in each tube, observing 
the result. In pure alcohol the cork falls almost at once 
to the bottom, Why? Lead the pupils to see that the 
rapidity with which the cork sinks depends on the 
strength of the alcohol. 

Ales, beers and wines contain from 3 to 20 per cent of 
alcohol. The rest is adulterated water. Rum, whiskey, 
brandy, gin, contain from 88 to 50 per cent alcohol. The 
best alcohol obtained at the druggists is only 95 per cent 
pure. To obtain this, commercial alcohol is distilled 
over caustic lime, which retains the water. This re dis- 
tilling is often done more than once. 


EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON FOODS AND THE BODY. 


Experiment 19.—Place a small piece of meat in a test- 
tube partly filled with alcohol, and let it stand for a few 
hours. Notice the effect upon the meat. The alcohol 
acts as a preservative. 

Experiment 20.—Place some of the white of an egg in 
4 test tube and cover with alcohol. The albumen of the 
egg contains much water which is withdrawn by the 
alcohol, leaving the residue hard or coagulated. 

Experiment 21.—Touch the inside of the mouth with 
a litle alcohol on the tips of the fingers. Repeat a few 
times. Observe the hardening of the mucous membrane 
and the copious generation of saliva. 

Experiment 22.—Piace a small piece of the spinal cord 
ofasmall animal, or a piece of the muscle, in alcohol 
and let it stand. The elastic tissues become hard and 
brittle. Why? Alcohol has withdrawn the water. 

Alcohol, when drank, acts on the membrane of the 
Slomach the same as in experiment 21 upon the mem- 
brane of the mouth. The albuminoids of the foods eaten 
are dissolved by the gastric juice contained in the stom- 

ach. The solvent power is due to the pepsin which acts 


Experiment 23,—Place in a test-tube some gastric 
juice from the stomach of an animal which has just 
been killed and mix alcohol with it, Notice that a white 
flaky substance floats in the liquid after the alcohol is 
inserted. This white substance eventually settles to the 
bottom. Alcohol destroys the effects of pepsin in the 
stomach by taking water from the gastric juice, causing 
the pepsin to be precipitated. It is true that in small 
doses alcohol stimulates gastric juice to flow, but the 
habitual use of alcoholic drinks causes the walls of the 
stomach to become thicker and harder, and traces of 
ulceration to appear. The results of the ingestion of 
alcohol are never innocent, and general signs seldom 
indicate the real condition of the stomach. The results 
of the investigations of Dr. Beaumont in the famous 
case of the Canadian St. Martin, clearly indicate this. 
For a record of these investigations teachers are referred 
to page 74 of “‘The Foundation of Death,” by Axel 
Gustafson (Ginn & Co.). 

LTO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 





A KITCHEN-GARDEN EXERCISE FOR SEVEN LITTLE GIRLS. 


Each character must wear a crown bearing the name of 
the day she represents ; the one for SUNDAY being larger 
and handsomer than the others. In the centre of the 
stage an altar marked “ LABOR.” 


1, MonDAY (carrying a wash-board): 


I am a very busy day, 
I am just after Sunday ; 
But many people slander me, 
And say I am blue Monday. 
I play upon an instrument, 

If every one would use— 
The wash-board good— 
They never would 

Be troubled with the blues. 


2. TUESDAY (carrying an ironing-board). 


Good-evening, sister, here I am, 
And I have work to do; 
For, though the clothes are nicely washed 
They must be ironed, too. 
I starch and iron everything, 
And put them all away. 
So you will see 
That I must be 
A very busy day. 


3. WEDNESDAY (carrying a rolling-pin) : 


Dear me, [ have so much to do! 
I must be on my feet. 
Though clothes are washed, and ironed, teo, 
They’re never fit to eat. 
I make the bread, the cake, the pies, 
Doughnuts and cookies, too ; 
With flour and spice, 
And all things nice, 
I work as well as you. 


4. THURSDAY (carrying knitting or sewing) : 


There’s something left for me to do, 
Which I will never shirk. 
I cut and fi 
And sew and knit, 
Such is my daily work. 
What children wear 
They often tear 
When other ote! is through, 
pte 1 +» 


I Rn = Doala as new. 


5. Fripay (carrying a broom) : 


Some call me an unlucky day 
I don’t know why they should, . 
When oft they turn around and say 
That I am Friday Good. 
I wipe the doors 
And sweep the floors, 
™ house I — 
ve the w: 
For! urday, the busiest of all. 


6. SATURDAY (carrying wooden pail and scrubbing- 


I - the bi work-day, 
aahe tines and splatter, 
TWith scour and scrub, 
And —— 
On floor and tin 


ers “= all he rest 
The sweetest and the best, 


7. SUNDAY (carrying an with SA TURD 
; Monday SATURDAY, 
the head beside M: 


passes slowly nejore 
rend then stands 





%aferment. Alcohol poisons the gastric juice. 


Beginning, with SaTuRDAY, they approach the altar of 
LABOR, one by one, and lay their emblems upon it, the 
open BIBLE on top. They then join hands and circle 
slowly around the altar, singing to the tune of “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

We come one by one © 
With our duties so plain, 
And when we are gone 
We will ne’er come again. 
Improve then each moment, 
Each hour, each day ; 
For slowly but surely 
We're passing away. 


They retire one by one, beginning with SATURDAY, still 
singing softly the chorus : 
Each day, passing away ; 
For ever and ever we’re passing away. 
The music, with organ accompaniment, dies away 
softly. 
—MATTIE McCASLIN. 





SPECIAL LANGUAGE TRAINING.—II. 





By E, E, Kenyon, 


Experiment has shown that the interest of a large class 
of the youngest pupils can be maintained throughout 
the lesson given in No. 1, and again throughout a lesson 
on the verb tear, modeled upon the,same plan, the 
teacher and pupils tearing paper for illustration. Two 
lessons of a kind, however, are enough. Vary the plen 
in the case of the verb lay, thus : 

What am I doing, children? 

You are laying your head on your arm. 

You may all do the same. What are you doing? 

We are laying our heads on our arms. 

What 1s Grace doing? 

She is laying her head on her arm. 

Each child tell me for himself what he is doing. 

I am laying my head on my arm. 

Each tell me what all the rest are doing? 

They are laying their heads on their arms. 

Raise your heads. What did you do? 

We laid our heads on our arms. 

What did I do? 

You laid your head down on your arm, - 

What did Grace do? 

She laid her head on her arm. 

Grace, what did you do? 

I laid my head on my arm. 

What did the class do? 

They laid their heads on their arms: 

Class, lay your right hands on your left. 
have they done? 

They have laid their right hands on their left. 

Class, what has Grace done ? 

She has laid her right hand on her left. 

What have I done? 

You have laid your right hand on your left. 

Harry, what have you done? 

I have laid my right hand on my left. 

Class, what have you all done? 

We have laid our right hands on our left. 

Make believe you are all tidy children, and tell me 
what you had done with your toys when you went to 
bed last night? 

We had put them‘away. 

Use the word lay. 

We had laid them away. 

Paul, what had you done with yours? 

I had laid them away. 

What had he done, class? 

He had laid his toys away. 

Tell Paul? 

You had laid your toys away. 

Paul, tell me about the rest? 

They had laid their toys away. 

Class, tell me about the toys? 

They were laid away. 

- Emily, tell me about your doll ? 

It was laid away. 

Where is it now? 

In the bureau drawer. 

Who sees what I want Emily to say? 

James. You want her to say that the doll is laid 
away. 

What about all your toys? 

They are laid away. 

Comments: It will be seen that, while the agreement 
of regular verbs is the main object of instruction in these 
exercises, this one affords se much practice on the pos 
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THE SEWING CLASS. 


By L. E. Botpry. 


‘‘ Egotist” sends the following for the query-box: ‘I 
have seen it stated that as much mental discipline could 
be obtained from studying and practicing sewing as 
from the study of English grammar. I don’t believe it, 
and I don't believe there is a man on earth who can 
make me believe it.” And we state as confidently in 
reply that a systematic course in sewing and other kinds 
of hand-work, furnishes a certain mental and moral dis- 
cipline that is as important and necessary as that affor- 
ded by the study of grammar; and, further, the prac- 
tical outcome of the former is fully as great as from 
the latter. But one branch should not be taught to the 
exclusion of the other. 

Let one enter the sewing-room, corresponding in all 
respects to the ordinary recitation room, and there wit- 
ness the diligent application to the task, as if it werea 
problem in arithmetic, and he cannot but feel that it is 
a mistake to exclude this exercise from the ordinary 
schcol work. The room which we visited was specially 
arranged for the sewing class, and was a very inviting 
one. Imagine it. It is large, well-lighted, the walls 
are delicately tinted, beautifully polished desks are ar- 
ranged for the accommodation of forty pupils, work- 
bags of red, old gold, and blue hang, with pleasing effect, 
all around the room ; a blackboard is at the front and 
rear for the teacher’s use in illustrating slant, regu- 
larity, and appearance of stitches, and in the more ad- 
vanced classes for the representation of patterns. This 
is the appearance of the sewing room of the Industrial 
Education Association of New York City. 

At four o'clock a class of fourteen girls, aged from ten 
to thirteen, entered, passed to the side of the room, re- 
moved wraps, took their work-bags (each bag having the 
name of pupil and number of class and desk on it), and 
turned to their respective seats. 

Little patches of red and white strips and of plain 
white, about six inches square, were taken out. This 
was the tenth lesson on the first model, overhanding, and 


there were still some who were working on the striped | 


patch, and tworaw edges, which is given to beginners, 
the finestripe being an aid in folding the edge and in tak- 
ing the stitch; others were engaged on their last and 
most difficult exercise, overhanding two selvedge edges 
of white. There were system, order, and a purpose in all 
that was done. Careful watch was kept over the posi- 
tion of the body ; the work was raised to the eyes, and 
the eyes not bent to the work. 

The pupils deftly folded and creased the edges, meas- 
ured the thread from shoulder to shoulder, threaded the 
end that came off first, basted the edges with an even 
basting-stitch, and then, for the tenth, fifteenth, or 
twentieth time, began overhanding the little seam. But 
these first lessons had included a great deal in the way 
of acquiring skill in the use of the needle, and would en- 
able them doubtle:s to complete the other models in 
much less time. Quickly and deftly the needles passed 
through with one movement of the hand, pointing al- 
ways, in this exercise, towards the left shoulder. The 
task was finished, the basting withdrawn, the seam 
pressed open, and now it awaits the teacher’s approval. 
‘*Try again,” was heard several times, and in every 
case was cheerfully complied with. During the hour’s 
work the teacher had given a great deal of individual 
instruction, sometimes taking the work in her own 
hands. Questions were asked on the starting and fasten- 
ing of thread, puckering and cause, correct appearance 
of stitches on right side, etc. 

What is gained by devoting this hour twice a week to 
sewing? 1. The child becomes in time master of a 
handcraft whose practical utility will be valuable in 
every sphere of life. 

2. The mental discipline : it takes a great amount of 
perseverance to master this most tedious of all the in- 
dustries. The children at first are idle, applying them- 
selves cnly afew moments at a time; after a few lessons 
there isa steady, industrious application until the task s 
completed. 

8. ‘The habit of thoroughness is acquired: no one is 
allowed to pass from the first to the second model until 
satisfactory specimens of the first are produced. 

4. A good seamstress must have good judgment. The 
pupils are strengthened in this respect as no work is 
placed in their hands ready'for the needle ; they have to 
prepare it. 

5. Watch the expression on the face of a child or of a 
man or woman just learning to manipulate a needle or in 
other words tosew. Do they, while laboring over the 

problem, look very intelligent? They are not intelligent 
on that subject. Is it possible for all the training neo- 





essary for mastering the twelve or fifteen models laid 
down in the course not to result in an increased intel- 
ligence? It has been truly said ‘‘ The training of the 
hand reacts upon the brain.” Try it and see if it does 
not in their case. 

The course laid down by the association includes the 
following models: 1. Overhanding on striped calico and 
on white, raw edges and selvedge. 2. Hemming with 
colored thread and with white. 3. Stitching and over- 
casting seams—unbleached, red thread. 4. Felling on 
unbleached 5. Gathering-stich. 6. Buttonhole and 
sewing on a button. 7%. Gusset. 8. Herringbone stitch, 
9. Darning. 10. Patching. 11. Feather stitching. 12, 
Sampler. 

Louise J. Kirkwood, has composed very pretty songs 
for the sewing class. If sung for brief recreation, or at 
the close of the lesson, they are valuable and appro- 
priate. The following is from her sewing primer, on 

OVERHANDING. 
Atr.—Coming Through the Rye. 
Overbanding, overhanding, see me, see me sew, 
Stitching ever deftly as I go, I go; 
Thread grows shorter, shorter, shorter, 
This you know, you know, 
Take a new one, new one, new one; 
More to sew, to sew, 
Make a knot then, shall I, shall I? 
No, no, no, no, no. 
Leave the end and sew it over, 
So, 80, 80, 80, 80, 


Ah, ha, ha, the end I’m reaching, 
Tell me, tell me, say, 

Shall I break the end I’m holding? 
Nay, nay, nay, nay, nay, 

Not until I fasten tightly, 
Make it stay, stay, stay. 

Take three stiches, going backwards, 
That’s the way, the way. 

Now I'll snap the thread so closely, 
None cap say, can say 

I have work unneat or careless, 
Done to-day, to day. 


Ah! ha, ha, my patch is finished ; 
Oh! ho, ho, ho, ho, 

Put the thread that fastened it even, 
So, 80, 80, 80, 80 ; 

Open now and smooth it nicely, 
Lay it low, low, low; 

Stretch it out and see the stitches 
If they show, they show. 

Look, they stand like tiny soldiers 
In a row, a row, 

Strong and neat, so close and even, 
Thus I sew, I sew. 








GENERAL EXERCISES. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
An EXERCISE FOR Boys. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK]. 








3. * THE FISHERMAN. By a boy. 
(In sailor costume.) 

Hurrah! the seaward breezes 

Sweep down the bay amain ; 

* Heave up, my lads, the anchor ! 

Run up the sail again ! 

Leave to the lubber landsmen 

The rail-car and the steed ; 

The stars of heaven shall guide us 

The breath of heaven shall speed. 


Though the mist upon our jackets 

In the bitter air congeals, 

And our lines wind stiff and slowly, 
From off the frozen reels ; 

Though the fog be dark around us, 
And the storm blow high and loud, 
We will whistle down the wild winds, 
And laugh beneath the clouds. - 


In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 

God’s eye is looking on us, 

And beneath us is his hand! 
Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck or in the oot ; 
Than in working out our lot. 














Hurrah !—hurrah !—the west-wind 
Comes freshening down the bay, 

The rising sails are filllng,— 

Give way, my lads, give way ! 

Leave the coward landsman clinging, 
To the dull earth, like a weed,— 

The stars of heaven shall guide us, 
The breath of heaven shall speed ! 


J. G. Wurrtier. 
* Entire poem may be used. 


4. WHISTLE AND Hog. 


There is a boy just over the garden fence, 
Who is whistling all thro’ the lifelong day, 
And his work is not just a mere pretence, 
For you see the weeds he has cut away. 

Whistle and hoe, 

Sing as you go, 

Shorten the row 

By the songs you know. 


Not a word of bemoaming his task I hear, 
He has scarcely time for a growl, I know, 
For his whistle sounds so merry and clear, 
He must find some pleasure in every row. 

Whistle and hoe, 

Sing as you go, 

Shorten the row 

By the songs you know. 


But then while you whistle be sure that you hoe, 
For if you are idle, the briers will spread ; 
And to whistle alone to the end of the row 
May do for the weeds, but is bad for the bread. 
Whistle and hoe, 
Sing as you go, 
Shorten the row 
By the songs you know. 


5. THe PorTer. 


The potter stood at his daily work, 
One patient foot on the ground ; 

The other with never-slackening speed 
Turning his swift wheel round. 


Silent we stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice, 
‘* How tired his foot must be !” 


The potter never paused in his work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing ; 

*Twas only a common flower-pot, 
But perfect in fashioning. 


Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired : 
“‘No, marm ; it isn’t the foot that works, 

The one that stands gets tired !” 


6. THe INDEPENDENT FARMER. 


Let sailors sail the windy deep ; 
Let soldiers praise their armor ; 
But in my heart this toast I'll keep— 
‘*The Independent Farmer.” 
When first the rose in robe of green, 
Unfolds its crimson lining, 
And round his cottage porch is seen 
The honeysuckle twining ; 
When banks of bloom their sweetness yield 
To bees that gather honey, 
He drives his team across the field 
Where skies are soft and sunny. 
The blackbird clucks behind his plough, 
The quail pipes loud and clearly : 
Yon orchard hides behind its bough 
The home he loves so dearly ; 
The gray old barn, whose doors enfold 
His ample store in measure, 
More rich than heaps of hoarded gold, 
A precious, blessed treasure ; 
But yonder in the porch there stands 
His wife, the lovely charmer, 
The sweetest rose on all his land— 
The Independent Farmer. 

7. DaRE and Do. 

Onward go, forward go, 
Like a soldier true ! 


Manfully perform the work 
That is yours tq do, 












y. 
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Nobly think, nobly act, 
Tn life’s endeavor ; 

Show a will to dare and do— 
Be a coward never! 


Onward go, forward go; 
Be master of your plan ; 
Let your golden watchword read : 
“Tl be a working man !” 
J. W. SANBORN. 


8. THE NEGLECTED PATTERN. 





A weaver sat one day at his loom, 
Among the colors bright, 

With the pattern for his copying 
Hung fair and plain in sight. 


But the weaver’s thoughts were wandering 
Away on a distant track, 

And he threw the shuttle in his hand 
Wearily forward and back. 


And he turned his dim eyes to the ground, 
And his tears fell on the woof, 

For his thoughts, alas ! were not with his home, 
Nor the wife beneath its roof. 


And when the weaver looked and saw 
His work must be undone ; 
For the threads were wrong, and the colors 
dimmed 
Where the bitter tears had run. 


Ah ! sad it was for the weaver, 
And sad for his luckless wife ; 
And sad will it be for us, if we say 
Atthe end of our task in life ; 


The colors that we had to weave 

Were bright in our early years ; 
But we wove the tissue wrong, and stained 
The woof with bitter tears, 


We wove a web of doubt and fear— 
Not faith, and hope, and love, 
Because we looked at our work, and not 
At our Pattern up above. 
PHOEBE CaRY. 


VII. TaBLEAv. 


As the following poem, ‘‘ Music of Labor” is read or 
recited by ove of the pupils, have the curtain rise on a 
scene representing pupils engaged in as many of the 
industries as possible that are mentioned in the poem. 
The carpenter, shoemaker, tailor, type-setter, blacksmith, 
and others may be represented as earnestly engaged in 
their work. A very busy and effective scene may be 
easily produced. 

MUSIC OF LABOR. 


The banging of the hammer, 

The whirling of the plane, 

The crashing of the busy saw, 
The creaking of the crane, 

The ringing of the anvil, 

The grating of the drill, 

The clattering of the turning lathe, 
The whirling of the mill, 

The buzzing of the spindle, 

The rattling of tie loom, 

The puffing of the engine, 

The fan's continual boom, 

The clipping of the tailor’s shears, 
The driving of the awl— 

These sounds of industry 

I love—I love them all. 

The clinking of the magic type, 
The earnest talk of men, 

The toiling of the giant press, 
The scratching of the pen, 

The bustling of the market man 
As he hies him to the town, 

The halloo from. the tree top 

As the ripened fruit came down. 
The busy sound of thrashers 

As they clean the ripened grain, 
The husker’s joke and catch of glee 
"Neath the moonlight on the plain, 
The kind voice of the dairyman,— 
The shepherd’s gentle call— 
These sounds of pleasant industry 
I love—I love them all. 





IRVING DAY EXERCISES. 





APRIL 3. 
ARRANGED BY PRINCIPAL JARED BARHITE, IRVINGTON- 
OoN-HUDSON. 


Nestled among the trees, but not hidden from the view 





yards above the tide- water of the Hudson, and fifty 
yards from it, and about one-quarter of a mile north of 
the railway station at Irvington, N. Y., stands an old 
stone house of quaint though artistic design, over the 
front door of which is an inscription upon a tablet, 
printed in Dutch, when translated means : 


ERECTED: 

In the ,ear 1656. 
REBUILT BY 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 

1835. 


Clinging to the walls which are made of rough stone, 
covered with cement, are vines of wistaria, one of which 
has clambered to the top of a small cupola, and wound 
itself about one of the three vanes which have for many 
years told which way the wind is blowing, and one has 
crept closely to the side of the window of the study from 
which have emanated volumes to delight and instruct 
the world. 
To the south of the house, tumbling over its stony bed 
and singing the same old tune it ever sang ; hiding it- 
self in a narrow moss-fringed gorge and sheltering itself 
beneath the friendly arms of ancient trees, then gliding 
smoothly and silently on, for a few rods over soil re- 
deemed from a shallow bay of the Hudson, and falling 





at last into that noble river, is a little stream which 
lends a charm to the scene. 


4 who would gladly glance at the old walls that once in- 


about fifteen acres. 
summer occupied by two elderly maiden nieces of Irving 


This is Sunny Side, once the home of one of the most 
deservedly popular of American writers. Hundreds of 
literary characters who have been enthusiastic admirers 
of Washington Irving’s genius and productions, and 





of American literature, pass this spot yearly without 
seeing it ; because they have been led to believe through 
mistaken biography writers that Sunny Side is in Sleepy 
Hollow, and quite removed from railroad and river. 
Sleepy Hollow is some five miles north of Sunny Side, 
and is revered as the resting place of him who made it 


of the travelerby railroad,on an elevation perhaps twelve | tenowned through the ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Sun- 
ny Side is indeed in one of those ‘‘ 
phically described by Irving, but it is not the “ 
nook” of Sleepy Hollow. 


quite nooks” so gra- 


quiet 
The original Sunny Side embraced about twenty acres, 
but by will, it was reduced after the death of Irving to 


The estate is now owned, und in 


who have retained a most gentlemanly and affable man 


ager in the person of Robert McClinton, who served the 
great writer eleven years before his death. 


Here, Irv- 
ing revised many of his early works and wrote many 
volumes. Many have atiributed the success of Irving to 
his genius alone, but there are evidences that to his ger- 
ius was added indefatigable indus.ry which caused the 
vil in his lamp to burn “till the cock crowed for the 
morning «awn.” He like most other noted writers be- 
lieved in the genius of assiduous labor. He has written 
many books and not a poor one among them. The fol- 
lowing extract are from his Sketch Book, and serve 
fairly well to show his style of writing. 


JOHN BULL. 

John Buil, to all appearance, is a plain, down-right 
matter-of-fact fellow, with much less of poetry about 
him than rich prose. There is little of romance in his 
nature, but a vast deal of strong natural feeling. He 
excels in humor more than in wit; is jolly, rather than 
gay; melancholy rather than morose; can easily be 
moved to a sudden tear, or surprised into a broad laugh ; 
but he loathes sentiment and has no turn for light 
plesantry. He is a boon companion, if you allow him to 
have bis humor, and to talk about himself ; and he will 
stand by a friend in a quarrel, with life and purse, how- 
ever soundly he may be cudgeled. 

In this last respect, to tell the truth, he has has a pro- 
pensity to be somewhattooready. He isa busy-minded 
personage. who thinks not merely for himself and fami- 
ly, but for all the countryround and is most generously 
disposed to be everybody's champion. He is continual - 
ly volunteering his services to settle his neighbor's affairs, 
and takes it in great dudgeon if they engage in a matter 
of consequence without asking his advice; though he 
seldom engages in any friendly office of the kind with- 
out finishing by getting into a squabble with all parties, 
and then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. 


BROM BONES. 
Brom Bones was famed for great knowledge and skill 
in horsemanship, being as dextrous on horseback as a 
Tartar. He was foremost in all races and cock-fights, 
and with the ascendency which bodily strength acquires 
in rustic life,was the unpire in all disputes, setting his 
hat on one side, and giving his decisions with an air 
and tone admitting of no gainsay or appeal. He was 
always ready for a fight or a frolic, but had more mis- 
chief than ill-will in his composition, and with all his 
overbearing roughness there was a strong dash of wag- 
gish good humor at the bottom. He had three or four 
boon companions who regarded him as their model, and 
at the head of whom he scoured the country, attending 
every scene of feud or merriment for miles round. In 
cold weather he was distinguished by a fur cap, sur- 
mounted with a flaunting fox’s tail ; and when the folks 
at a country gathering descried this well-known crest 
at a distance, whisking about among a squad of hard 
riders, they always stood by for a squall. Sometimes 
his crew would be heard dashing along past a farm 
house at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a troop 
of Don Cossacks ; and the old dames, startled out of their 
sleep, would listen for a moment till the hurry-skurry 
had clattered by, and then exclaim: *‘ Ay, there goes 
Brom Bones and his gang.” The neighbors looked upon 
him with a mixture of awe, admiration, and good will ; 
and when any madcap prank or rustic brawl occurred 


ranted Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 
'TO BE CONTINUED]. 





" It matters little where I was born, 
f my parents were rich or 
Whether they shrunk at the world’ *s cold scorn, 
Or walked in the paths of wealth secure. 
But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold meogrtey firm in my clutch 
i tell you We, rother—plain as I can, 

It matters much.” 
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closed, and the trees that once shaded, the worthy pioneer 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 





Trust no man’s appearances. They are often deceptive. 

Vinegar is a very good thing to sober a drunken person. 

Mr. DeWitt Seligman’s new weekly paper to be started in 
New York next month will be called 7'he Epoch. 

Over 3,000 babies are born in the United States every 
day. 

The Goethe Society of Weimar has purchased Cohn’s 
Goethe library. 

Several Harvard students recently wound up their orgies 
by throwing a piano-forte out of a second-story window. 

A portrait of Joel Chandler Harris appears in the Jan- 
nary number of the Book-Buyer. 

It is said that Miss Maude Melville, daughter of the ex- 
plorer, is preparing to go upon the stage. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that the Dow 
law for the taxation of the liquor traffic is constitutional. 
The state constitution forbids license ; but the court holds 
that taxation is not license. 

The Civil Service Commission propose to have established 
in Washington a national commission to receive and pass 
upon the papers obtained from candidates in the competi- 
tive examinations for office. 

Caroline W. Hall, daughter of the well-known Boston 
architect, John R. Hall, was awarded a medal at the recent 
distribution of prizes at the Academy of Fine Arts in Milan, 
Italy. 

Supt E. A. Dye, of Spink county, Dakota, is one of the pro- 
gressive educators. He recently issued a pamphlet to his teach- 
ers, touching the topics of greatest interest to them, and giving 
many helpful suggestions. 

G. W. Benton, assistant principal under Mr. Greene in the 
Albion high school, has resigned and accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the College of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Joplin, Mo. Mr. Benton has proved his ability as a teacher in 
Albion, and it is with deep regret that the school board accepted 
his resignation. 

Congress has been called upon to appropriate $100,000 for the 
purpose of printing a catalogue of the numerous documents in 
European arch'ves, which relate to the subject of American his- 
tory. Some idea of its extent may be formed from the fact that 
Mr. Benjamin F. Stevens of London has already prepared a de- 
scriptive catalogue of more than 95,000 separate papers, and this 
is stated to be “‘an incomplete beginning.” 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The Young Men’s Democratic Club favors the * high license 
bill.” 


James B. Young, one of the oldest publishers in New York, 
died on Sunday last. 


Congress has passed the Labor Arbitration, and Alien and Con- 
vict Labor bills. 


The President has transmitted to Congress a message in relation 
to the seizure of the “ Rebecca” by the Mexicans. 


The River and Harbor bill has gone to the President for ap- 
proval. 


The Legislative and Deficiency appropriation bills have passed 
the House of Kepresentatives. 


The “ National Union League” have elected as president Gen, 
Charles H. Grosvenor, and agreed on a plan of future action. 


O'Neil, the convicted alderman, was sent to Sing Sing on Wed- 
nesday. 


Reports come from the Sandwich Islands of volcanic fires and 
earthquakes. : 

The Female Suffrage bill has been laid on the table by the As- 
sembly. 

Cardinal Gibbons, now in Rome, has reported favorably for the 
Knights of Labor. 

The New York Academy of Music has been ‘sold to Wm. B. 
Dinsmore for $300,000, 

Parnell has been twice defeated in the British Parliament on 
important measures. 


A bill appropriating $1,000,000 to reimburse the depositors of 
t.e Freedman's Savings Bank has been favorably reported to the 
Senate. 


The Senate Committee on Public Buildings has reported favor- 
ably a bill for the repayment of money advanced by Maryland 
ani Virginia at the time the national capitol was located at 
Washington. 

The Nicaraugua Canal bil! passed the Senate. The stock of the 
corporation is to be not less than $50,000,000, nor more than 
$100,000,000. The bill fixes the maximum rates which the canal 
may charge. 

The House voted down the Senate amendment granting a sub- 
sidy of $500,000 to the South American mail service. 

The House refused to pass the Dependent Pension bill over the 
President’s veto. Only thirty-five Democrats followed the lead 
of Mr. Randall in supporting tne measure. The Republicans 
were unanimous in its favor. 

Senator Sherman resigned his position as presiding officer of 
the Senate, and Senator Ingalls was elected his successor. 

Stanley has reached Zanzibar, and will start at once on the 
Emin Bey relief expedition. 

The trial of ex-Alderman Cleary in New York has begun. 

Cardinal Jacobini died in Rome. 





What you need is 4 medicine which is pure, efficient, reliable. 


Such is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It possesses peculiar curative 
powers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
The following are a few points in California state school law : 
Licenses, or certificates, of two grades are granted on examin- 
ation by the county boards of education; the second grade cer- 
tificates give their holders the right to teach in primary schools 
of the county, comprising most of the country districts and the 
lower grades of town schools, the first grade permitting the 
holder to teach in any school in the county. Certificates are 
granted without examination to graduates of the state normal 
schools and of the state university. After five years experience 
the holder of a first grade certificate may, upon recommendation 
of the county board, be granted by the state board an educational 
diploma good for five years in any first or second grade school in 
any county. After ten years experience the holder of a first grade 
certificate may be granted in like manner a life diploma, which 
permits him to teach in any school in the state. No one can draw 
salary unless he, (or usually she), hasa certificate of the proper 
grade filed with the county superintendent. 
Napa. 





Rez. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The annual report of the state board of education compiled by 
the secretary has appeared, and is a voluminous document of 
pearly four hundred pages. It is very valuable for its vigorous 
and practical treatment of important questions. Space has been 
liberally given to aids to those engaged in the profession ot 
teaching. 

One of the best known of Connecticut school men, Rev. John 
W. Beach, Yale ’64, of the Bartlett School, Norfolk, died Feb. 20. 
At the last meeting of the state association he spoke in eulogy of 
the late Ariel Parish. 

The New Haven public library is now established. It will pro- 
mote the endeavor made in the schools to inculcate and foster a 
love for reading. 

It is probable that cooking schools will before long be added to 
the New Haven system. There seems to be a popular sentiment 
in favor of them. 

The State Ke‘orm School contains 447 boys. 

New Haven. State Correspondent. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Teachers are appointed to schools by the executive council, 
then their appointments are notified in the Government Gazette 
They can only be removed by the same authority that appoints 
them. Teachers are at work for forty-seven weeks cut of the 
fifty-two weeks in the year. The schools are divided into ten 
classes according to the attendance ; and salaries are paid in pro- 
portion. Schools in which the average monthly or quarterly 
attendance is not less than twenty are ranked tenth class; the 
teacher io charge, if married and assisted by either his mother, 
sister, or wife (if he is a married man), is about $516 per annum; 
and he may have a residence provided rent free by the govern- 
ment, or be allowed a rent allowance of about $57.50 per annum. 
The teacher in charge, if a lady, would get a similar sa!ary to the 
married teacher, and a similar rent allowance in place of a resi- 
dence; but the unmarried mate teacher gets the rent allowance 
in place of a residence if he is in charge of a school; but his salary 
is about $460, or about $57.50 a year less than the married 
teacher, or female teacher. If an unmarried male teacher is as- 
sisted by either his mother or sister, who may instruct the female 
pupils in needle work—then he draws a similar salary to the 
married man or the single lady. 

The next or ninth class must have an average quar‘erly attend- 
ance of not less than thirty, and above twenty. The salary of a 
married teacher assisted by his wife would be $633.50, and either 
a residence or rent allowance provided. Female teachers in 
charge of a ninth class school receive the same salary, and have 
the sum of $57.5) ullowed in place of a residence. But the un- 
married male teacher, if not assisted by either his mother or 
sister, gets a similar rent allowance, but his salary is about $571, 
or $57.50 less than the others—that is, if he is in charge of the 
school. An average attendance of not less than ferty and more 
than thirty, causes the school to rank as eighth clas:. Thesalary 
for a married teacher, assisted by his wife, is $748, and either a 
residence rent free, or a rent allowance of $57.50 a year. Lady 
teachers in charge of these schools get the salary of $748, and the 
rent allowance in place of a residence. The single male teacher, 
if not assisted by mother or sister, has the usual allowance in 
place of rent, but his salary is $691 a year. 


IOWA. 
The spring session of the Chickasaw Co. normal convenes in 
New Hampton or Monday, March 21, and continues in session 
two weeks. Supt. O. A. McFarland acts as conductor. Prof. A. 
W. Rich and Mrs. Rich of Decorah, Prof. J. A. Lapham of Osage, 
and Prof. John Jones, Jr. of New Hampton, are the instructors. 
MISSOURI. 
The North Eastern Missouri association met at Macon City un- 
der the presidency of J.T. Vaughn, by whom the program was 
arranged. The attendance was first-class and the papers far 
above the average. Supt. Coleman was present. He spoke sin- 
guinely of county supervision and believed that it would be se- 
cured at the present session of the legislature. The place of the 
next meeting was fixed at Glasgow. Tbe president for the ensu- 
ing year is Supt. Wolfe of Moberly, and the secretary Miss Kate 
Biggs of Canton. 
The Southwest association met at Lamar. The president was A. 
J. Wray. Anexcelient program was carried out. Prof. Turren- 
tine was elected president for the ensuing ycar, and Marionville 
was fixed upon as the place of meeting. 
Hannibal. State Correspondent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Miss Hannah E. Bell, for many years teacher in the Penacook 
primary school, Concord, recently fell and sustained a simple 
fracture of the bone between the knee and ankle. 
State Supt. Patterson is holding some very valuable teachers’ in- 
stitutes in the different counties of the state. 3 
Everything is in readiness for the opening of the industrial 
school in Concord. It was voted that the committees on the bigli 
and grammar schools be authorized to arrange for the attendance 


A. B. Frrrep. 


H. K. WARREN. 





to be present with full power in the premises. The schoo! wij 
occupy the west room in the Spring street building. The ours; 
consists of 8 single benches and the necessary tools, the arrange. 
ment being similar to the manual training school connected wit) 
the Boston public schools. 

Concord. State Correspondent. 


NEW YORK. 


The board of education, of Jamestown, N. Y., recently adopted 

the following resolution : 

Resolved. That the board of education of the Jamestow 

union school and collegiate institute with pleasure records its 

high estimation of the able and judicious efforts of Prof. Samu 

G. Love in establishing as a valuable and distinguishing feature 

of the school, a system of industrial training; and also of the 

prompt acquiescence in, and approval of the same, by tne people, 

Resolved. That in the judgment of the board, the inauguration 

of this system has largely contributed to the reputation and prog. 

ress of this institution, and to extend the field of its usefulney 

it heartily commends the purpose of Prof. Love to publish at an 
early day a text-book of manual and industrial training for the 
use of schools. 

The second assembly district teachers’ association met in Gi). 

bertsville, Feb. 11 and 12. 

Friday evening a lecture was delivered by Prof. A. Wood, sup. 
ject. ‘“* Education vs Crime.” 

Mr, U. G. Welch read a paper entitled “ Explanation.” His 
explanation of the subject made it clear that a knowledge of the 
things to be taught is not the only requirement, but an interest 
in them, and power to explain to others are necessary requisites, 

Miss Phila Babcock’s paper “Character of the Pupil,” re. 
minded the teacher that the nation’s future depends on the char. 
acter of the children of the present; that ezvample and instru. 
tion must agree in theeffort to benefit the pupil. Miss Alice Mc 
Minn then read “ Co-operation,” following close:y on the facts 
presented by Miss Babcock. 

Prof. John Donaidson gave his ideas of the law requiring the 
teaching of the physiological effect of alcohol. His remarks 
were concise and interesting. Other remarks were made by 
Messrs. Wood, Johnson,and Washburn. Mr, C. M. Babcock in 
“What Shall We Teach,” gave also a brief outline of howto 
teach, showing the folly of some of the fancies of teachers and 
pupils, and what would be profitable in their place. Mr. E.R: 
Gregory’s essay “*Thoroughness in School-Work” impressed 
the listeners with the need of thoroughness in this work. as much 
as in any other; that the mind must be disciplined to look upona 
question from all sides, and reach a correct decision, that hurry- 
ing does not help, but instead hinders. Mrs.C. W. Van Buren 
read a paper, “‘ The Bright and Dark Side of Teachiog.”” “The 
joys of a teacher are all deep, lasting, pure and elevating. 8o, 
opposed to every shadow which falls on the heart of the true 
teacher, is the sunshine— without which no shadow were possible, 
and in the sunshine a thousand points of brightness, which the 
darkness obscured, spring into light.”" “* The joy isall there, and 
if We look at it aright, we shall find it.” 

The association proved a succes, and all were well pleased. 
The place of the next meeting will be Hartwick. A committee 
will revise the constitution and report at the next meeting. 

Orleans county teachers held an interesting association Feb, 19, 
at Medina. Tne program was carried out nearly as given. The re- 
citations, class exercises and essay were exceilent and well re- 
ceived. When discussing the grading of district schools, it was 
recommended that the teachers procure examination papers of 
Com. Smith and hold regular examinations fur promotions, the 
papers to be examined by the members of the normal class in the 
Albion High School, who had kindly consented to do this work 
and keep record of all such papers sent. It is expected that this 
will give the members of the cluss an opportunity of nothing tae 
weak points in teachers’work and guarding against such weakoess 
in their own teaching. 

The teachers of Medina ha:] made arrangements to entertain all 
their guests in a royal manner at the best hotel in the town; ac- 
cordingly at 12:30, all that wished to accept the invitation, 
marched from the hall to the hotel to partake of a bounteous re- 
past which was much enjuyed by all present. 


EvLEN A. Forcre, 


ONTARIO, 


A teachers’ convention for E.st Victoria was held at Lindsay 
Feb. 10and11. The sessioasin the forenoon and afternoon were 
adapted chiefly to teachers, and a public lecture was delivered the 
first evening. Dr. McLellan, director of institutes, attended and 
discussed “* Reading,” “Grammar,” and the ** Cultivation of the 
Language Faculty.” The subject of bis public lecture was 
“ Critics (educational) Criticised.” Dr. Herriman, a local prac- 
titioner, gave an address on “ Hygiene,” with special reference 
to respiration. In illustration he employed a human skeleton, 
animal lungs, coal-oil lamps, pure water, and lime water. The 
necessity of teachers attending to their own health aad that of 
their pupils was strongly insisted on. Mr. 8. Hughcs, editor of 
the Warder, formerly teacher 1n the Collegiate Institute, Toronto, 
gave a lecture on “Discipline.” He held that a teacher's 
ability to interest pupils was the most direct source of good order 
in school. Mischief in a pupil was not a bad sign. Mischievous 
pupils generally had ability, but it required tact on the part of 
teacher to turn it to good account. The inspector gave notice 
tbat there would be no other county convention this year, but 
two township institutes on the plan adopted last year. The 
township institutes are less formal than the county con: entions, 
the number of teachers is lesse and the discussions assume the 
form of conversation rather than set speeches. They are held in 
different places, and are within reach or some teachers who cao- 
not conveniently attend the county conventions. 

The plan adopted by the education department three years 4° 
of appointing two directors of institutes has been very succes 
ful The object is to assist, not to supersede, local effort. The 
date of one convention in each inspectorate is fixed by the de 
partment, and the place is decided by the local committee. 4 
great variety of method prevails. Sometimes a class of pupils s 
taught, at other times a paper is read, the teachers may be que 
tioned simultaneously or individually, or a lively discussion MY 
take place. The exercises are occasionally interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music, readings, and recitations. 

Associations have the option of holding a second general © - 
vention, or a series of township institutes. 





at the iniustrial school ef such pupils from those grades as desire 


Lindsay, Ont. J, H. ENt6s* 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


The public schools evidently have a warm friend in Gor. Bea- 
yer. One third of his very able inaugural address was given toa 
discussion of educational questions. He strongly advocates in- 
dustrial training in connection with all the common schools. He 
gays: “ The main fault of our present system is that it leads di- 
rectly and inevitably to that which is abstract,and away from 
that which is practical. It deals with words and signs, and not 
with facts and things.” The governor strongly advovates traiu- 
ing for citizenship by a compulsory teaching of civics. 

In marked contrast to the advanced position taken by Gov. 
Beaver, is that of Ex-Gov. Pattison, who, in his last message to 
the legislature, entirely ignored the cause of education. During 
his term of four years he never entered the office of the superipn- 
tendent of public instruction. 

Bills have already been introduced into the legislature length- 
ening the minimum school term from five to six months, and 
making attendance to school compulsory between the ages of six 
and fourteen. 

William Baxter Owen, professor of Latin in Lafayette college. 
and one of the finest scholars and best teachers in the state, has 
had the degree of Doctor of Philosophy conferred upon him by 
Princeton college. 

Of the classical seniors at Lafayette, one-third have elected law; 
one-fifth chemistry; one-sixth Greek; one-sixth Hebrew; and 
the rest German. 

The case of Hill vs. Dickinson college, has been decided in favor 
of the relator, whe has been reinstated in college by the court. 
Osceola Mills. Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 


WISCONSIN. 


The day school for mutes, recently organized as part of the 
public school system of Milwaukee, has au attendance of thirty- 
four pupils. 

Mr. 0. E. Wells, formerly superintendent of schoolsof Wau- 
paca county, has accepted the principalship of the third district 
school in Appleton. 

Reading circles are in a flourishing condition in many parts of 
the state. Jackson county is just now beginning to take a lively 
interest in the matter under Supt. Hoskins. In Sauk county, 
eighty-two teachers are active members of the reading circle and 
the circle in Waupaca county numbers fifty-six. 

The compul-ory law cvidently has a salutary influence in in- 
c easing the school attendance. The per cent of the whole num- 
ber of children between seven and fifteen years of age who at- 
tended school in 1884 was 83.2; in 1885, 84.6; fo 1 86 


There were 7,893 teachers required in all the schools of the 
st ute lust year. 

Toe Milwaukee county teachers’ association met Feb 19, 
te Normal school, Mitwaukee. The leading topics of the Ny 
gram were “ Steps in Fractions,” bv Prof Gillan; “School Phe 
siolory and Hy; ie,” by Prof. A.W. Smith. Discussion on Pen- 


manship, by nei . D. McGregor, and Chas. 8. Tilden. ' 
St, Francis. State Soocmapandent. , E. A. BELDA. 





REPRESENTATIVE EDUCATORS OF THE WEST. 
VI. 


HON. RICHARD KDWARDS, LL.D. 


The extended labors of Dr. Richard Edwards, in the 
capacity of teacher in public and normal schools, have won 
for him a national reputation, and a wide acquaintance 
with leading educators throughout the west and east. 
Bringing with him from across the ocean the sturdy charac- 
teristics of the Welchman, having been born in Cardigan- 
shire, Wales, he began to work his way up, through priva- 
tions and under conditions which left little time or 
opportunity for mental culture. By dint of great industry 
and self-denial, alternating teaching with study, he com- 
pleted the course in the state normal school at Bridgewater, 
Mass., and later on graduate from the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, at Troy, N. Y. 

After teaching for some time in the Bridgewater normal 
school, Dr. Edwards became principal of the state normal 
school at Salem, Mass. Resigning this position after a 
time, he came west, “ to grow up with the country.” As 
principal of the St. Louis normal school, and as president 
of the Illinois state normal university, at Normal, he met 
with phenomenal success. After thirteen years’ service as 
president of the latter institution, covering the most criti- 
cal period in the existence of the school, he resigned the 
arduous duties and responsibilities of the position. 

Thirty years’s experience in educational work such as 
his, however, is too valuable to the public in general, and 
to teachers in particular, to admit of being laid on the 
shelf of retirement, and Dr. Edwards has been almost con- 
stantly engaged during the last ten or twelve years, in 
a on educational subjects and in institute work in 

ois. 

As a just tribute to Dr. Edwards the Illinois State Board 
of Education unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lutions, after reluctantly accepting his resignation of the 
presidency of the university : 

Resolved : That the official connection of President Ed- 


Wards with this board, and with the State Normal Univer- 


sity, continuing for more than thirteen years, has bee 
pa pleasant and yeetiiatie, and we view the severance of 
eantian with him, with pootound, regret. 
a. ee: bs 4 pene he ——_ of Pres. Ed 
accepting the presidency of the university, that h 
would strive to make it “the best normal sebol in the 


country,” has been fully realized, and its success 
very largely due to the lahore of Pres. Edwards. omy 
Resolved: That we send with Pres. Edwards, into what- 


ever field of labor he may enter, our unanim 
of friendstip and Y considecetton, and. 3e} . His 
Moral worth, his eloquence and learning, and laborious 

o an educacor, have endeared him to all who are 
from the et = eee — 5 his withdrawal 
very ditiduit tama? r university will leave a vacancy 





election to fill the highest office in his line of work which 
the state has to bestow, that of state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Dr. Edwards is still hale and hearty, is enthusiastic in 
his work, and inspires all who come in contact with him 
with like enthusiasm. E. J. K. 


LETTERS. 


REPRODUCTION STORIES.—You ask for views on your 
reproduction stories. I write to say that I believe that in 
printing them, you are doing a work. 
I am much pleased with the plan practiced by Supt. 
Chas. A. Cole in the Albany schools. He has enough 
copies of short stories to supply all the perils in a reom. 
The slips containing the stories are quickly distributed, 
laying one face downward before every pupil. Ona given 
si these are turned and read. The reading is limited 
to a time as short as possible, say three minutes, when 
Soy ae again turned and collected. The pupils imme- 
ly reproduce the stories by writing them in their own 


iithess e 

ese exercises are highly profitable in giving power of 
concentra'ion of thought, of silent or thought reading, of 
doing work under pressure of time (a v important 
point), and of cultivating the power of exp on. 

One thing more is necessary. A city superintendent can 
afford the expense of printing these 8 ips, but most teach- 
ers can not. Goon printing reproduction stories, but be- 
fore distributing the type, print several thousand impres- 
sions in slips, each one containing all the stories given in 
one or two issues of the JOURNAL. Put them up, a hun- 
dred in an envelope, which could be sold to teachers at a 
very low price. eachers, I believe, would buy them 


easily. 
Perhaps you would, later, prepare a series of graded 
classes. HENRY R. SANFORD. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan, 81, 1887. 











Ovut-Door ExERcIsE.—Have teachers the right to compel 
out-door exercise ? A. M. 

If out-door exercise isa part of the program, we fail to 
see why it may not be made compulsory, the same as any 
other exercise, subject, of course, to individual excep- 
tions on good excuse being fur.ished. If the teacher has 
the right to deprive of exercise, why may she not compel 
it? The bell is struck for recess, and only half the scholars 
rise to go out. For that teacher to compel the remaining 
half to pass out would be regarded as a great injustice. The 


|| lessons are not assigned by the teacher with a view to re- 


cess, and rather than fail the little ones give up their play- 
time to study. She may say they shall go out, but that is 
unwise; the only compulsion that is necessary is to see 
that scholars are given only enough work to keep them in- 
dustriously employed during study hours, and then when 
the bell strikes, the children will be only too eager to take 
exercise. 


A GEOGRAPHY EXPERIENCE.—My little geography class 
had studied questions and answers for three months, and 
bad committed to memory nearly all that they had passed 
tion of natural division of land and water, an 
the work was a failure. 

I determined to make a venture for something better ; 
so I said: “‘ Children, we will ey down the book now for 
a few days, and we will make a little world of our own.” 
I got some rei clay and we went to work making natural 
divisions of land, the globe, western hemisphere, etc. I 
used a basin with water in it, placing a model of North 
and South America in the water, showing the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Southern and Northern Oceans, Behring Straits, 
Asia, Islands, etc. 

Then we had blackboard exercises, and drew the maps 
by the scales for map-drawing, drew the coast line 

earl ty Lge “9 Next telnet mo the 
ca , gulfs, ts, etc. Ne ind work, politi- 
cal division lakes, rivers, etc. We are just now Fairly 
begun. I told my class if a man builds a house he knows 
more about all the parts than one who simply looks at it 
after it is done; so with making a model of the earth, and 
simply studying about itin a book. The result at present 
is that my class is delighted with geography, and one little 
fellow who had been dull in = said: “‘ You better 
think [ can learn g hy in this way!’ The venture 
was a successful one, and other teachers who will follow 
this plan, will find it equally so with them. 

St. Joe, Arkansas. J. L. RUSSELL, 


of course 





SCHOLARS’ ASSOCIATION.—The School Association, formed 
early last term, is proving a success, having a membership 
. = of one hundred and fifty of those interested in 
the ool, 
atts meetings ae ene wae ad pw yh + +} Destaaes 

terary—many ng who scarcely 
be compelled to do similar work in the school itself. The 
meetings attract a constantly rye a number of those 
outside the school—the room not aff ng seats for all at 
the last meeting. Many things are being secured for the 
school-rooms which otherwise would be unattainable. But 
best of all, there has been stimulated into active life a feel- 
ing of interest and active puppet of. the school-work 
among the people of the district, and m the sckool a 
sense of self-in in its welfare, which promotes the 
care of the school property und its improvement, a 
ess to do what is required as well as possible, and 
to up, instead of thwarting, the teacher’s efforts. 
Local speakers have expressed a willingness to aid, fur- 
the literary work, but thus far the pupils have 
all. The business meetings are giving very 
instruction in the way of conducting public b 
a chairman being selected to act from among the pupils, 
and the various committees reporting their acts in con- 
ducting the work of the association, subject to 
the work of the teacher in some respects, but 





denntting in the highest degree the respect and confi- ‘aks elles th efficiency of the school. 
Deansville, N. Y. 


of the people of his state, he was chosen at the late 


H. BROwWNWELL. 


over; yet I found they had failed to get the ~ concep- | aro 
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CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEE. 
“THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The president called the meeting to order at 2:25. He 
appointed the following committees : 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION—Com. C. W. Smith, 
D. D. Metcalf, John W. Littel, Dr. James H. Hoose, Supt. 
Benjamin B. Snow. 


REsoLutTions—Prof. E. H. Cook, Com. James L. Lusk, 
Com, W. R. Hall. 

On TIME AND PLACE—Supt. C. E. White, Com. B. P. 
Mapes, and Com. E. C. Delano. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE—Supt. Edward Smith, Com. 
James S. Boughton, Com. Geo. V. Chapin. 

INSPECTORS OF ELECTION—Supt. C. W. Gould, Com. A. 
G. Genung, Com. G. H. Cleaves. 

DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION—Dr. Jerome 
Allen, Prof. E. H. Cook, Prof. H. R. Sanford, Com. E. B. 
Knapp, Com. D. D_ Metcalf. Com. A. J. Jaqueth, Com. 
James A. Thaver, Prof. C. T. Barnes, Com. James A. 
Foshay, Com. P. A. Srough. 

Com. Jobn W. Littel, of Westchester Co., presented bis 
paper on “Licensing Teachers,” 

Com. Lusk offered the following : 

Resolved.—That any member of this convention may 
substitute a written statement of his remarks on subjects 
before this body, for the notes made by secretaries, pro- 
vided such statements be sent to recording secretary, 
within at least one week from the date of this meeting. 

On “‘ Licensing Teachers,” Supt. B. B. Snow, said: 

“It is fair to assume that the existing method of licensing 
teachers is not satisfactory. It has been a subject of criticism at 
every meeting of this association, for the past ten years or more. 
That some other =e should be tried, seems to be conceded. I do 
not think it profitable for us to attempt to determine the detail 
of such plan; we should neveragree. Aji that we can bope to 
do is to agree upon the gens ral features of the proposed change 
wx * e detail to the } lature. 

Of the importance and em yd of this measure, I have no 
doubt. I have always contended that so long as the state pays 
largeiy towards the teachers’ salaries, it should have a direct 
voice in determining their qualifications. The man who employs 
skilled labor has a right to know that the iaborer he employs is 
competent to do his work. Under the present oem. the ticens- 
ing of teachers is a part of the characteristic lack of sys'em 
which prevails in the schoo! management of 'he state. ded 
care and responsibility vested in the board of regents and the 
nt of Public Instruction is an anomaly -wbich no other 
state presents. We have almost innumerable authorities for 
licensing teachers, from the state superintendent down to the 
bumblest commissioner in the rural district. Every man isa law 
unto himself. The result is, that no standard has been established 
and now prevails for granting certificates. 1 am warmly in favor 
of placing the en'ire ——— of licensing teachers in the 
hands of the state superintendent, with such restrictious as will 
preserve ¢xisting bts to those now holding certificates. I 
believe that the moral effect upon the teachers of the state in 

us) a pride in the profession, from tbe fact that they all 
derive ir authority from a single source, will bring incalcul- 
able good.” 


Com. J. H. Bliss, Herkimer Co., said : 


“I believe it was Oliver Wendell Holmes who said, ‘I find the 
great thing in this world isnot so much where we stand, as in 
what di ion we are moving. To reach the port of heaven, we 
must sail cometimes with the wind and sometimes against it, 
but we must sail, and not drift, nor lieat anchor.’ It seems to 
me we have drifted long enough, and that it is high time we be- 
gantosail. Letus put ourselves on record at meeting as 
making the effort to sail.” 

Com. W. H. Everett exp'ained that the certificates would 
be valid anywhere in the state. He thought he understood 
Supt. Draper, and felt perfectly safe to permit tie bill to 
go before the legislature. 


Com. C. E. Delano said : 


“ Our friends who op; a uniform system of examinations 
under the direction of some centra) authority, are hardly con- 
sistent in their arguments. One gentleman opposes the change 
because it wo1.Jd create a great surplus of teachers in his county, 
caused, in part, by an influx from other counties. Anothe 
gentleman is equa!ly opposed to the mensure, because it wou 

rive his county of its tull quota of teachers, and otber cout 
ties would not supply the deficiency. I um heartily in favor of 
uniformity of examinations throughout the state, to be con 
ucted under the su of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, as recommended in each of my annual repor's 
t five __ To economize time and expedite 
matters, I offer the following: 

Resolved, That the New York State Association of School Com- 
missoners and Superin' endents res: ully ask the passage of 
an act, at the present n of our lai. ure, enabling the state 
superintendent of public instruction to control the matter of 
licensing teachers.” 

Supt. 8. A. Ellis said— 

“ He favored some plan of uniform examination by the state 

t. The C= of details he would leave to the de- 
partment of public instruction. He thought that all the public 
schools of che state should come under any plan that should be 
adopt-d, as was recommended by the present state superintend- 
ent. He thought there was now no uniformity in the exumina- 
tions for the wranting of licenses in the ru districts, also no 
uniformity in the cities and 5d villages of the state, where 
the are 4 Jocal boards uf education. He said 
the plan of granting certificates in the city of Rochester was 
different from that pursued in any other ci'y ot the state. More 


than three years , a training class for teacbers was organized 
under the su on of the superintendent, which all applicants 
for the were required to join. Applicants for 


Jn of teacher 
admission to this class in order to be eligible must bave 
through the three years in our free academy, or were required to 
bring a satisfactory certificate, showing that they had done 
academy work equivalent to that done vy graduates of the three 
years’ course in our academy. 

The of the class extends over the forty weeks of the 

recitation of an bour each weck, and the course 


th my ork amination is held on the subject 
e 's work an ex on su co! 
oS be ae who 


receive a first 
grade certificate, them, if appointed, to teach for one 
yearjjin our public schools. At the end of one year’s work, 
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those who have demonstrated their ability to a class and 
instruct it successfully, receive a second-grade certificate, which 
is final ; that is, they are mot again subjected to examination. 


Dr. J. H. Hoose moved that visitors be allowed to take 
part.in our discussions, Carried. 

Prof. Comfort, of Syracuse University, expressed interest 
in the discussion, and related his experience for certificate 
thir'y years ago. Probably 3,000 teachers are at present 
teaching their first term. 

Com. G. A. Crofoot related an instance of his being sued 
for not gracting a certificate. 

Prof. H. R. Sanford requested that the committee on 
legislation take into consideration the matter of a state re- 
form school, and report. 

Dr. E. A. Sheldon presented his paper,* ‘‘ The Unification 
of the Educational Work of the State.” 

Supt. Edward Smith invited the association to a banquet 
to be at the Vanderbilt House in the evening. 

In discussing Dr. Sheldon’s paper, 8. L. Howe, of Tomp- 
kins county, said : : 

“ 4s stated by the president, I am no longer a commissioner, 
my term having ended the last day of December. I presme this 
was not known when my name was placed on the program. 
author of the paper Just read speaks of the fact that the office 
of regent of the University of the State of New York was created 
nearly or quite one hundred years ago, and tnat no provision for 
the establishment of common or primary schools was made until 
anumber of years afterward. In ~y yi the history of our 
schools I have observed the same fact, and I account for it upon 
tne thea recently prevailing ideas of the duties of 
We are the descendants of the nations of Western ~'5 = At 
that time it was held that government was maintained for the 
benefit of the few and the control of the many, and us a conse- 
quence, if government aid were to be givenf r any educational 
purpose, it should be to the academy or college wherein the aris- 
tocratic or governing class might receive a liberal education in 
order to fit such class to govern and control the common poraie 
who had no such claims upon the government. But when the 
democrutic idea began to assert itself—the idea which seoogmined 

io banie 
as 


vernment. 


the just rigbt of all the p -ople alike to cousideration at th 

of government—the common schvol system was establis 
stated, and the work of supervising the academies and colle 
left to the board of regents. Butin the establishment of union 
schools, the avademies have been largely absorbed by the acade- 
mic department of these schools. If, in consequence of this com- 
bination of the primary with the secondary schools, the two 
forms of supervision seem to clash, and it would :herefore appear 
to be desir:ble that we should have unification, perhaps the 
recommendation of Gov. Hil! that the board of regents should be 
abolished and the duties imposed upon such board and its officers 
should ve transferred to the department of instruction, may be 
the easiest solution of the problem, such transfer requiring only 
a small addition to the clerical fore? in such department. 

At present as the regents receive no compensation for their 
services, except, pe haps, a smal! amount of traveling fees in eer- 
tain cases, and only the secretary and assistants receive pay for 
their services. or seem to have any specific duties to perform, the 
board seems to be useful as a conservative rather than a control- 
ling force. I have no doubt, however, that if there were no 
school system in our state, and we were about to establish one 
from the stump, as the saying is, that we should have but one 
department with a single responsible head. 

And whatever changes may seem desirable and which may 
be made, I believe the duties wi'l be better performed by few, 
than by many officers. I would, therefore, diminish rather than 
increase the number of — officers, believing that one 
man specifically charged with the performance of any one duty 
will do it better than will any number of men with divided re- 
sponsibility. 

I believe that no matter how selected, we shall have competent 
and efficient men at the head of our school department. 

Although complaint is quite frequently made that the poli- 
ticians select our superintendent of public instruction, and the 
opinion freely expressed that such manner of selection is im- 
proper or wrong, still [ believe that any political party which 
may have the power and which may be charged with the respon- 
sibility of choosing such officers, will select men who are compe- 
tent to fill the office and not be a disgrace to the office, and, con- 
sequently, to the party which elects them. And for such belief 
I refer to the history of the office and its incumbents. 


Com. James S. Boughton, of Seneca Co., said :— 


**In speaking of the importance of unification of the school 
system in this state, it seem to me, it would be weli to notice some 
of the effects of the present system institute i for the supervision 
of higher education of the state. We havea board of regents 
who have devised a system of examination in a large number of 
branches, and who exercise great care in examining cach paper 

resented on various subjects of examination; and no one gets 

ere without answering correctly, at least 75 per cent. of the 
questions. 

Now this has the appearance of great thoroughness, but when 
we come to carefully consider the results of said examinations 
we must conclude that something is wrong. I have taken nota 
little pains to ascertain where the difficulty lies; and have, 
think. discovered the exact point. It is the custom in nearly all 
schools under the supervision of the regents, not only to allow 
the students to drop every — as soon as they pass the exami- 
nations, but to require them to do so. Just as soon as they have 

ssed the necessary studies, to obtain a primary certificate, 

those studies are considered finished; and the next is to select 
from the list such as are needed for the intermediate certificate. 
The pupiis are rushed rouge said studies, which also are 
drop as before, and a selection made forthe diploma. Then 
another dose of cram, until the student passes in the last set of 
studies. The diploma obtained. and the student receives his cer- 
tificate of graduation in about fifteen studies. He considers him- 
self accomplished in each and every one of them, while in fact, 
in nine cases out of ten, he has nota respectable smattering. 
This state of things will exist just as long as there are movey 

remiums offered for intermediate certificates, and diplomas. 

urtbermore in every such school, so far as I have been able to 
learn, the course of studies adopted is a college entrance course, 
while not more than two per cent. of the pupils ever enter col- 
lege, thus hampering the acquirements of ninety-eight per cent. 
for the accommodation of the other two per cent. ple who 
piy their money for the support of such schools, have a right to 
expect something more and something somewhat different from 
a course on'y required to enter some higher institution of learn- 
ing. It is no~ necessary for me to say just what that course 
should be, for when the people at large come to see just how this 
old system is working and the resul:s produced, they will be 
quite likely to ask for something more practical, something bet- 
ter suited to the requirements of good intelligent business men 
and women. Now don’t gct the idea 
for [ am greatly in favor of them; but [ am opposed 
methods to prepare for collegr. our union schools and 
academies adopt a course that will give the students a good prac- 
tical business education. embracing a scope sufficiently large to 
prepare a student for higher schools, but when they wish to 
enter such schools have them understand that 
the examination at_the time of entering, 
some old pass cards obtained so long before entering, that 
bdlder bas forgotten nearly all he ever knew about the subject. 
Then they will havs a sure foundation to build upon, and our 
college graduates will be more intelligent and better fitted for 
teachers and business men generally. ow it seems to me that 
the only way to bring this about is to bave but one system under 
the direction of a siate su ntendent, who fully realizes the 
necessity of thoroughness in every department of education in 
the state, from the rural district to the nghest university.” 


Prof. E. H. Cook quoted the lady who listened to “Babes 
in the Woods,” and said it was very funny, but the lec- 
turer said nothing about babes and woods, The question 
in hand is unification—not what the regents have done, 


* Nora.—See JouRNALS, Feb. 26 and March 2, 


- 


hat I am opposed to colleges, | gestions. 
to the 





not what the department has done, but that the depart- 
ments should be united. Prof. Barnes, asked—who was 
responsible for the success at V. M. Rice’s time—Board of 
Regent’s or Supt. V. M. Rice? Answer, V. M. Rice. 

oved that a committee of three be appointed to confer 
upon the subject of Dr. Sheldon’s paper. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


After calling the meeting to order, Pres. Sanford intro- 
duced Rev. Dr. Charles W. Sims, Chancellor of Syracuse 
University, who cielivered an address ‘‘ Relations of Pub- 
lic Education to Morals and Rel‘gion.” 


Prof. John R. Cooper, sang with very pleasing effect, 
and was heartily encored. 


On motion of Prof. Cassety, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Dr. Sims for his excellent address. 


Prof. Geo. E. Little of Washington, entertained the 
audience with some excellent sketching on the blackboard. 


A vote of thanks was given Prof. Little. Chancellor 
Sims invited members of the association to visit the Uni- 
versity to-morrow. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


Called to order by the President. 

Communications were read from Supts. McMillan, Beat- 
tie, and Surdam, explaining their absence. 

Gom. Chapin moved that Prof. H. R. Sanford be placed 
on the Executive Board of the State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, in place of Dr. Eugene Bouton. 

Geo. B. Weaver, of the Department of Public Instruction, 
read a paper on “ The State School Moneys.” 

The reading was followed by a lively discussion. 
questions were asked, and were clearly answered. 


Com, E. C. Delano, spoke as follows : 


“ Nothing else for which we are taxed approaches the expense 
of our public schools. Nearly fourteen million dollars were ex- 
pended during the last fiscal year in affording free education to 
the youth of our commonwealth. The equitable aprortionment 
of this vast sum isa matter of no small importance. I believe 
that the ends of justice would be better served, and the public 
money come nearer accomplishing the object for which 1t is pro- 
vided, were the pupil quota entirely done away with, and the en- 
tire one-balf apportioned according to the aggregate attendance. 
This would simplify trustees’ reports, and obviate the expense 
of msking an «numeration. tate and national censuses would 
furnish necessary statistical information. It would offer a pre- 
mum for — terms, rewarding pee I districts tor their 
oe. and punishing niggardly communi'ies for their parsi- 
mony. In this connection, let me suggest that the school year 
should be increased to thirty-four weeks. 

There is no equity in apportioning pam money for young 
ladies and young gentlemen employed in stores. shops, and fac- 
tories, or en in housekeeping, who do not attend school at 

but are each year enumerated.” 

Prof. H. R. Sanford said : 

* This is one of the most important subjects we have ever con- 
sidered; and Mr. Weaver has presented it admirably. I favor 
the extension of the school year from twenty-eizht to thirty- 
two weeks, for the reason that the district quota will be larger. 
I disapprove the idea of taking the district census.” 

Com. Lusk asked several questions, and spoke of the 
conferences in 1885 and 1886. 

Com. Metcalf thought Com. Lusk had the two visits 
mixed. 

Dr. Hoose : 

“The guestion has swamped me. Ido not understand if, but 
have faith in those who advocate the change. I do favor the 
rate of 144 mills. 
six to sixteen.” 

Mr. Ross : 

“ He has too high notions. He favors the cities. Idonot favor 
a cha of schoul age. It would deprive the country boys of an 
education. Where do all the smart men come from?” 

Prof. H. R. Sanford offered the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved: By the New York State Association of Sch: ol Com- 
missioners and Superintendents, assembled in annual convention 
in Y. M. C. A. Building, 8 use, N. Y.. Jan. 21. 1887: 

1. That the legislature be most earnestly asked 10 so change the 


Many 


I should say the school age ought to be from 


ee 


with the school commussioners, believing that this wi 
wv to the uniformity and efficiency of our school mint! 

4. We recommend such legislation as will secure the 
barmoniousaction of the entire educational interests of the ant 

Supt. White reported for the committee on “time ang 

lace” for holding the ~_ meeting, as Binghamio 
oe place, and the third Wednesday in January, 188s, the 

me. 

On motion of Dr. Hoose the following resolution Was 
adopted : 

Resolved : That a vote of thanks of this association he extended 
to Com. Lusk and his committee for the work they accomplishe; 
in the matter of securing an increase of school moneys in the 
legislature of 1886, 

Supt. Edward Smith, of the auditing committee, reportey 
balance in the treasury, after paying all bills, of $83 5s. 

Com. Delano offe the following : 

Resolved: That this association opprores the determination of 
the state superintendent to pub! the general school laws for 

1 distribution. 

That it. is the sense of this association that the sehool commis. 
— should have absolute authority to condemn old schoo) 

ouses. 

That the settlement of school district boundary disputes shou)4 
be referred to a local board, which might be the town assessors. 

The following was offered by Dr. Hoose : 

T move a vote of thanks to the president of this meeting fo; 
the impartial manner and for the consummate skill with which 
he has presided over the deliberations of tt is bi dy. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Pr. sident, Supt. Charles E. White, of Geddes, 

1st Vice-Pres., Com, E. J. Switt, of Chautauqua county. 

2d Vice-Pres., Com. W. H. Everett, of Jefferson county. 
Secretary, Com, James A. Foshay, of Putnam county. 

Assistant Secreta , Com. H. P. Whitney, of Herkimer county. 

Treasurer, Prof. H. R. Sanfurd, of Syracuse. ‘ 

Supt. C. E. Surdam being absent, out, Edward Waite 
read report of the commi appointed in 1886 to corre. 
spond with state superintendents throughout the Uniteq 
States in regard to licensing teachers. 

Com. Metcalf moved that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair and report at our next meeting on 
licensing teachers. Lost. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Com. Lusk offered a resolution that two hundred copies 
of the Syracuse Herald be purchased and mailed to the 
commissioners by Prof. H. R. Sanford, treasurer. Carried. 

Dr. James M. Milne presented an excellent paper on 
“* Hygienic Requirements of School Buildings.” 

On motion of Prof. H. R. Sanford, Coms. Delano and 
Metcalf, and Supt. Wasson, were appointed as committee 
to present at the next meeting a complete copy of the con- 
stitution, with amendments. 

_Com. Metcalf offered the following, to be added to Sec- 
ticn 2, Chap. 413, of the Laws of 1877: “Except by so 
doing a uniformity in one or more towns can be secured.” 

Pres. Sanford stated that it would soon be necessary for 
him to go. He thanked the association most heartily for 
the kind relatiors and cordial support, and then introduced 
— Chas. E. White, president-elect, who, in a very happy 
and sincere manner, thanked the association for the honor 
conferred. 

Prof. George Griffith offered the following resolution : 

Resolwed: That some knowledge of the history of education, 
the laws of the mind, and the science of education, should be 
required of all who are licensed to teach. Adopted. 

Adjourned to meet at time and place to be designated by 
committee. 








BooK DEPARTMENT. 





scho..1 law that one-half of the state school money be apportioned 
in the ceunties as now, on the basis of the number of teachers 
employed, and the other half upon the basis of the aggregate at- 
tendance of children residing in the several districts of legal 


school age. 

2. Resolved: That the school year be extended to thirty-two 
weeks; and that the state school tax be restored to the fixed rate 
of one and one-fourth mills. 

Motion passed that the resolutions be voted upon separately. 

Both were adopted unanimously; and afterward corrected, 
upon motion of Prof. Sanford. 


Com. Metcalf offered the following : 


Resolved : That it is the sense of this convention that the school 
- of pupils m the public schools be fixed to the years between 
and eighteen. 


Supt. Ellis said many of our children are from r 
families. Many of those children only attend school while 
they. are young. He favored from five to eigtheen. 

After considerable discussion the resolution was adopted. 

Com. J. L. Lusk presented the following as report of 
committee on resolutions : 


Whereas, We the members of the New York State Association 
of School Commissioners and Superintendents have had a most 
—¥ reed and profitable session in this classical city, therefore: 


Resolved: That we hereby extend our sincere thanks to Supts. 
Smith and White, and the local committee, for many courtesies 
extended, and especially for the elegant collation provided. 

To tne Y. M. C. A. for the free use of their new and beautiful 


rooms. 

To the press of the city for publishing so largely the proceed- 
ings of our meeting. 

'o those who have added to the interest of the occasion by their 
literary and musical efforts. 

To Supt. Draper for hia able address, and for bis valuable sug- 
And be it further 
: That we heartily commend the general plan of uni- 
formity in teachers’ examinations, suggested by him, and we 
pledge him our cordial eupeert 

: That we hail with pleasure the growing public senti- 
ment in favor of the unification of the administrations of our 
public schools. 

The report of the committee on legislation was read by 
Com. C. W. Smith, as follows : 

Your committee to which was referred the recommending of 
such tion as will in its judgment forward the s¢hoo! inter- 
state of New York, do rt as follows: That among 
the many subjects 7 which legislation 1s needed to a greater 

I, me : 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Saint Michael. A Romance. Translated from the: German of 
& Md by Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
‘0. 25. 


Cassell’s Public School French Reader. By Guillaume §. Con- 
rad. New York. Cassell & Co. $1. 

New National Third Reader. New York. A.8. Barnes & Co. 

The Golden Legend. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
Notes by Samuel Arthur Bent, A. M. Boston : Hougpton, Mifflin, 
& Go. Boards, 40 cts. 

Primary Lessons in Language and Composition. By. W. H. 
Maxwell, M. A. New York. A.S8. Barnes & Co. 35 cts. 

A Brief Compend of the History of the United States. Ar- 


ranged for the Use of Teachers and Pupils. New York: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanburn. 25 cents each, or $2.70 per doz. 


Tilustrated Tableaux for Amateurs. By Martha Coles Weld. 
Vols, I. and {I1. New York : Harold Roorback, 9 Murray St. 


Talks About Law. By Edmund P. Dole. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. $2. 


The Story of Persia. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 
tion’s Series. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Merry Men and Other Tales and Fables. By Robert Louis 
—— New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1: paper, 
ets. 


Realistic Philosophy Defended in a Philosophic Series. By Jas. 
Peles. D.D., LL.D. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Two 
° 


Story of the Na- 
$1.50. 


A Treatise on Surveying, Com the Theory and the 
Practice. By Wm. M. Giese LL De Hevieea and Enlarged by 
Cady Stanley, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Miss Churchill. A Study. By Christian Reed. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.—. 


n Word Building. By Chas. 0. Gates, A. M. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


One Hundred Choice Selections. 
Garrett & Co. Paper. 


What is the Church. By R. I. Woodhouse, A. M., Kensington. 
London. With Notes by J. A. Spencer,8.T.D New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Paper. 40 cts. 


No. 26. Philadelphia: P 


of "That we Feoommend such legisiation as will securea uniform | , Rules of Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters and Farew’/ 
standard for teachers’ examinations throughout the state on the | Addresses. By George Washington. With Fer ae wif. 
plan outlined by Hon. A. 8. Draper, superintendent of public in- — Pane thet terature m: Houghton. 


struction, before 3 

2, We do further recommend such tion as will establish 
one or more state schools for the ot, 
idlers, truants, and the bles for whose retention and in- 
struction no adequate provision is now made by law. . 

3. We do further legislation as will bring the 
schoo] trustees of the state together by towns for consultation 


The Hunchback. The Love Chase. By Jas, Sheridan Knowles. 

New York: Cassell & Co. Paper, 10 cts. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Pericles, Fabius, Maximus, Demosthen® 
by J, and W Langboree. New 7, 
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QULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READ- 
ING AS A SOURCE UF KNOW- 
LEDGE. 





Great interest 1s manifest in all 
parts of the country in the teaching of 
“Natural Knowledge,” Elementary 
science is being placed in the course of 
study for grammar grades. The im- 
yertance ot training the mind to ob- 
serve and understand common things, 
is being realized as never before in the 
history of education. In no other sub- 
ject can so much knowledge be impar- 
ted indirectly as in that of reading. 
Formerly the selections in reading 
books were of a purely literary and 
moral character. 

In the best of the late readers there is 
agreat change. Selections are chosen 
as well for the information they contain 
as for their literary merit. This is es- 
pecially true of the Lippincott Series. 

In the Fifth Reader of this series is: 


THE “AROUND THE WORLD 
LETTERS.”—These letters form a se- 
ries of chapters alternating with others 
on a different basis, and relate inci- 
dents of a three years’ voyage by aclass 
of students accompanied by their in- 
structors. The letters combine a large 
amount of geographical and historical 
information, so interwoven with choice 
literary selections as to furnish a great 
variety of interesting and instructive 
reading-matter. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE SE- 
LECTIONS.—After the voyagers leave | © 
England and Scotland, they visit Hol- 
land, and a brief account of that inter- 
esting country is followed by Gold- 
smith’s poetical description of it. 

The description of the voyage up the 
Rhine is a pleasing setting to selections 
from Byron and others, while the view 
of Bingen, nestled among its hills is en- 
hanced by Mrs. Norton’s ‘‘Bmgen on 
the Rhine.” In Paris, at the Hotel of 
the Invalids, we are reminded of ‘“‘ Na- 
poleon’s Return” from St. Helena, and 
following this we have Tennyson’s ode 
to England’s greatest soldier, the Duke 
of Wellington. 

While making a tour of the Holy 
Land, every locality of which is rich in 
historic associations and has furnished 
themes for some of the finest literary 
productions, quotations are made, 
which will be read with much greater 
interest and profit than when presen- 
ted in isolated selections. The same 
plan is followed as they pass from Pal- 
estine to Egypt, through that ancient 
land, and then back through the Medi- 
lerranean, touching at Utica, the 
scene of Cato’s soliloquy and death. 
After viewing Carthage, their route is 
to the Madeiras and Teneriffe, to St. 
Helena, through the East Indies, to 
a to Japan, to San Francisco, and 


A full set of Lippincott’s Readers (five 
books) will be sent, prepaid, for examina- 
tion on receipt of $1.50, (the six books, 
2.00). Fifth, 75 cents, Address ® 


|. LIPPINCOTT COMPARY, vans | EE 


Nos, 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


PHYSICAL. TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 


SCHOOL USE. 





Wooden Dumb - Belis. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices. 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 








Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plaia, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durabie 
and neat, 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 


Springfield, Mass, 
YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Finds ploauere $ ah, its Music. i psy Songs 
make the Child peppy. f you are in 
need of a new oot tof ging y Rtas exam- 
ine the following 

For Sunday 


Songs of Promise. schools, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings By J. H. Tenney 
and E. A. Hoffman. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, 


SONGS OF PROMISE fill this beautiful book, and 
they havea great variety, having beeu coutrib- 
uted by many able writers. The book has 160 
pres and 149 hymns, each with its own tune. 

usic and words mostly new. 


Singing on the Way. {? M,,Bels 

Dr. Holbrook. Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 

A capitel book, containing 160 pages of excel- 
lent songs, hymns, and ** occasional” pieces such 
as will be we! comed in the Sunday Seow. Each 
piece may be played upon the orga 

For cone. Schools. 

Song Worship. "BY L. O. Emerson and 
¥; F. Sherwin. Price, 35 cents ; per doz., $3 60. 
A book that is intended to »ift the service of 
ievel, wil the Sabbath schoo! above the pape pc 
—_ —— putting it beyond the reach of the 





For Infant Classes in 

Fresh ‘Flowers. Sunday-schoole. | Hy 
Emma Pitt. ice, 25 cents; per dozen, $2. 

A daint little s book, as full as it can a taid of 

sweet melodies with pretty verses set to them, 
such as every child will understand and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadwav. New York. 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalogues 
We furnish Gratis on application: 


Catalogue of HKducational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids 


Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drema, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames 
and French’s. 

Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 

d Franklin 


an ’ 
Catalogue of Standard Works. 


Any book sent by mail, postage id 
on receipt of price, Te 


Address 
Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


MACMILLAN & C08 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. . 








Huxley's Lessons in Elem. ogy....81.10 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. ......... 1.1 

1 ‘s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... +70 
Jevon's in Logic........ - 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1.10 
ie ucatfopal Cuialgaue at | aes — 








mete Fourth Ave. Now w York. 
ie-geog Text Bills. 


ue 





Saree tee 





THREE WEEKS, 


IS DEPARTMENTS. 


tion. 


Address 


Or, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 
Chapman School, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


July 18—August 5. 


24 PROFESSORS. 


Professional Study ébuibined with healthful recrea- 
Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 


Send for vur illustrated catalogue just issued, 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


NEWARK, NEW’ JERSEY. 





CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 








oO 


120 pages, nasome cover.. 


Orationa, ete. 


100 pages Rien boun 


somely bound. 


Christian Advocate, San Francisco, Cal. 


style and size previous numbers. 





engraved cover. 





special 30-day offer 
of p 


‘THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS, C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 


Young Folk’s Dia ialogues. vest book of te ind. "— Register, 
Little People's Sp eaker. ringing Temperance 8 pees hes, soul stirring Patriotic 


By 
Young lk’s s. and original, Contains : 
rads, — i neert } Roeetyens, a Pieces Drilis, ete 


numbers always on hand. 


Reading a as a Fine Art, ont lau onsen by eared langte 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
Entertainments, Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 





“Without except on this is the 
Soringtele, iLiinois, 
Boards, 40c, Paper, 25c. 


Concert Recitations, Holiday Picces, 


Boards, 25c, Paper, 165c. 


E. C.and L. J. Rook. Absolutely new 
Motion Sougs, Cha 
Hand 


Boards, 40¢. Paper, 25c. 


Choice Hu For Reading and Recitation. Adapted for use in public and 
v private. “It is a very fine selection of articles from vur best 
authors. e mor: heartily recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.’’— 


Appropriately engraved cover. 


The Flocutionist’s Annual, No | 


Boards, 50c. Paper, 30c. 


from the current 
year. Uniform in 
200 pages. 
Cloth, 50c. Paper, 30c. 


Best Reedin 
* literature of the 


“We have read much 


Sh emaker sul es Entirely new and origina!, 
: of this bvok and know of pothing else so —_ suited 
to schvol and rposes.”"—Christian Statesman, Milwaukce, Wis. 250 page 


} 
Cloth, si. 00. Paper, 60c. 
This work 


How to ae a Public *ublic Speaker. guielan ne ae of ordinary 


perseverance may a Lebeomaaead = effec _ — species. 


2mo. Handsome y 
Boards, 50c. Paper, 30c 
of the Academic Francaiee. 


lloth, 50c. 


meg oie should get our  aieeetiane pares of books and sinless also announcement of 
— above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt 


ELOOUTION AND ORATORY, 


1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


and Greek as might be learned 
Konia dna sich wo fcacher 1 90. 
eac! : 
Clark’s Practical and exsive Lat 
and to all other aystomne, 


Histories, ‘Ma French 
G2 Sample pages Ape Interlinears free. Send for 


No, (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra) 
otherwise oualy, and and delightfully 
Oy. 


queer s <4 much hams Latin 
bay one "— MILTO 
|, Homer's Thad, "Gospel of St. John, and 


in Grammar; adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classica, 
ice to Teachers, $1,1 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, + -% 's American Speaker, 


Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





—F a have no further nse for. I will 
ad m as to where there are any lots of Schoo 


To Boards of Education, Superintendents and Janitors. 


book Lom prepared to buy and pay cash to any amount for any accumulation of new or oid schoo 


vea b me —— to any one giving me in- 
Books to be bought. 


Correspondence solicited, a will be strictly confidential. 





W. J. WEEDON, Wholesal in Sch 


1 Rooks, 25 Chambers &treet, New York. 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,”’ 


AND. 


“ World at Home Readers.” 








Their catalogue will be sent free to any ad- 
dress and contains a large pro porting of ben ad 
suitable for Supplementary 


LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


Walker’s Physich me ai Part. 35; Pr°e- 
tical Work in ie School Hoom Teach- 














HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contains 
in its 84 pagesa full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
prominent books for teachers. These have 
been carefully classified into departments, 
and every book hus its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher's price, and 
postaficed, All the prominent are further 
descri or a table of their contents es 

It has also a short list of reference ks, 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index, Nothing like it is pub- 


-| lished Our prices are low, and a 
;| will save mon = ag securing it 


t free 
for 4 cents in 
EE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISH Ek8, 
25 Clinton Piace, New York 
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Scrofula 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins. The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
clearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that it is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. It is made by C. I. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Ne ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU. 
SIC Boston, Mass. 


oR LAtSrrt and Bent. b Sadeate tae 7¢ tn ~ 
100 saowrporers, $ rc udents 





Fecreten't (pstruction | nstrumen u. 
ae, ore, Vicia, a all Oreioes ‘ral. ama 4 Band Instru- 
ments, Piano and Tuning, re Arts 

e! an, 





} — FAW Rio sadress E TOUR EE, Dir., Franklip 
orma’ je j 
8q.. BOSTON Kase. . 


TUGHES NEW WALL MAPS, 


The Latest—The Best. 
reasly for school use and adapted 
sot Geographies. 





Prepared 
toany past: 


ey y FELL 


: iy RS 
: TAR dha) 
TIE 





Size umformly 54x68 inches, mounted on ozone 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C6O., 


Importersand Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. Borie, Manage, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


No Task to Study these Books. 


Approved by All Leading Educators. 
The Latest and Best! 
Murray's ag Lessons in English ; 
Dovearisee, at vo and Grammar. 
Murray's A: Lessons in English ; 
Composrtion, At Analysis, and Grammar 
Melroy’s eee al Lessons in 





75 


rtymol 
Baldwin’s nt‘al Studies in English 
and American ‘i erature. 1.25 


Baldwin’s Knelish Literature, 2 yols. 
Pvetry and Prose. Each, 
wanes Science and Art of Elocution. 


lerman’s El-ments of Botany. 1.25 
Kellerman’s Plant A ~ 1.00 
om’s French * 2.00 


Harrison hh Syntax. o 
Reily’s ar: ist and Bis Mission. - 1,25 
Ditlard’s Exercises ia Arithmetic, for 
Review and Examination. - 50 
Fenno’s Favorites, Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4, each .25 
Address, JOHN E. POTTER & CO.., 
Publishers, Philadclphia, ‘Pa. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in-‘Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. - 


Lyte’s Socalneping and Blanks. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED. Warren 


ogee Shots Sow, fora Ritnce for right max ‘educational 


cd Gusineas expericnge Ni = 


iS7 New York. 








"au signed for their 
tory 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


If you want a list of educational books 
and teachers’ aids, or a catalogue of 
standard works, or of fiction ; or, what is 
still more likely, if you are in earnest 
search of books for school and home en- 
tertainments,—you will do well to send 
word concerain — —— line you 
need to Messrs. A. Young & Co., of 
55 Frankhn Street, ton, who make a 
specialty of furnishing all such books by 
mail on receipt of price. They also fur- 
nish plays for amateurs and all the stand- 
ard and minor dramas; and many teach- 
ers will find it a great convenience to send 
directly to this house for catalogues of all 
books wanted. 


The value of drawing as a study depends 
very much upon how it is taught and 
studied ; and it is admitted by all good 
drawing teachers that forms are an indis- 
pensable requisite to a proper appreciation 
of form ; or, iv other words, that the ab- 
stracted can only be apprehended througb 
concrete examples. This idea has been 
followed in the preparation of that widely 
and favorably-recognized series of draw- 
ing accessories published by the Prang 
Educational Co., of 7 Park Street. Boston, 
whose drawing- books, models, material:, 
and text-books are acce;ted among edu- 
cators as entitled to the highest considera- 
tion. The models have been specially de- 

», and have been 
in the leading cities of 





adopted by schoo! 
this country. 


Nothing better than a map to make 
matters clear; either in geography or 
history ; and of course it follows that the 
better the map, the clearer will be the un- 
derstanding of the study. Hughes’ new 
wall maps have been prepared expressly 
for school use, and are adapted to any 
series of geographies. Their size is 
uniform, they are mounted on strong cloth 
with rollers, colored and varnished; and 
in every respect are constituted as 
thor.ughly reliable and practical school 
helps. For list and prices, application 
should be made to Boston School Supply 
Co., 15 Bromfield st., Boston. 


Every house, school and office, every 
student, and every scholar should own an 
encyclopsedia. It supplements ~~ teacher 
and serves all the a large} © 
library, ‘‘ Johnson’s Eniversal’¢ Clyclope- 
dia,” (8 royal octavo vols.) has just been 
revised and brought down to date in each 
of its 33 departments, and at an expense of 
over $60,000. See ad. on last page. 


‘The man that hath not music in his 

soul and 1s not moved by concord of sweet 
sounds, is fit for treasons, etrategems and 
spoils,” * says the bard. Whether this be 
true or not, certain it is that the love and 
appreciation of music is almost universal. 
In our schools of to-day, the study has 
taken its place unquestioned beside the 
three R’s. And in these latter days the 
teaching of music has taken on the im- 
press of the New Education, becoming a 
true, natural science. This is not any- 
where better illustrated than in the great 
success of the Normal Music Course of 
John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt, as pub- 
lished by Messrs. Silver, Rogers, & Co. of 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. It is a strictly 
progressive series of music readers and 
charts based on educational principles. 
It has been adopted for use in a large 
number of the leading cities of the coun- 
try, including New York City and Brook- 
lyn. And is also in use in a large number 
of leading Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
Seminaries. 


‘* Whenever I hear of a new book,” says 
Shakespeare, ‘“‘ bread an old one.” 

That is, Shakespeare didn’t say it, but he 
has to answer for so much, that this slight 
addition won't hurt him in the least. 
Imagine the bard in his declining years, 
seated in his big arm-chair reading from 
some musty old folio ! 
so far in advance of his age would have 
provided himself—if they had been in- 
vented at that time—with one of R. M. 
Lambie’s ect book and dictionary 
holders, which are made at 136 East Thir- 
teenth Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiti New rors, Cit, 
Express and end Carriage Ny 
Grand Union etek. conn 
plan. Elevators, and 


ped be pe Tay 
with the best. depour You 


top at. ths 


sa dea ial 





FEdror. [Bjoremus On 


Tower Soaps: 


thata ‘ectly pure 
I, therefore, echo, 


“ You have 
soap may be made. 
mend 


ly com. 
to ladies and to Songun ie general 
the employment of your pure ‘ La toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, amd contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 

+ Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








=— 


DUSTLESS ERASERS. 








The LATEST, BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Already adopted by the Schoo] Boards of a mu! 
titude of Cities and Towns in all directions, 


Introductory Price, $1.00 Per Doz. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT BY THE GROSS. 


Sample mailed FREE to any School Officer or 
Teacher. PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, | 


W..A. CHOATE & C0., General School Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





4 be a+ ype of the ScHooL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 


DON’T DELAY. 


E want to en e for the 
coming Institute season, 
active teachers, male or 

female, to represent our educa- 

tional Publications at every coun- 
ty ier Institute to be held in Jowa,|8 
ebraska, Missouri, and Tlinois. 


To anyone who means business we will give 
exclusive right of ,territory and pay a liberal 
Cash commission, Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 








How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
\_* with the 
CuticuRA 
Ww &'°7 REMEDIES. 


TORTURING, DISFIGURING, a. 

scaly and pimply diseases of 

und ‘blood with loss of hair, from eT old 
red by the CuTICURA REMEDI 






itching and Se clears the skin 
scalp of crusts, scales and sores, and 


hair. 

CUTICURA Soap, me exquisite Skin Beautifier, 
is indispensable Beg ——— baby 
humors, skin skin. 
CuTICURA REMEDIES are ar rade uti- 


fiers. 
8o0ld everywhere. Price, CurrouRA, 50c.; Soap. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1 Prepared by the ER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co. Mass. 
_e™ Send for “ How to ‘dure Skin Diseases.” 
TIN" bata 


GeNSUMETIONL 














uestacrants supple with 
gia queie oy jm ones athe Grand Uaion| Baia 


ed with CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
Eee and of 
PLES PRES, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 








Teachers’ Bureau. Se 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, My. 
ns, etc., to 10 Colleges. Schools, Families ang 
Churches. eepers, enographen, 
Co and ‘Caanionn to Business Fi 
dress, Gare.) A. D. CULVER, 


29 Fifth Ave.. N.Y, 








Reliable Teachers 
Promptly provided for Pamiiies, aeeaot, Col. 
hers su ‘ositi 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parcos 
School 4 Te rentea and sold. Schoo! and 
Kinde: rial, etc. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th 8t., bet. Broadway and 4th Aye, 
New York City. 


Pennsylvania E¢ Educational Bureau. 





HE manager i: ates ne corn of ee ao Schools 
and has spent over tweaty-five years in school- 


“PROF GEO W. READY, Vice-President Sedalia Uni. 
versity Sedalia, Mo, writes: “ No education +] bur au, 
to wa knowledge. surpasses teens for promptnes, 

and reliability. 1 can chee: 
Send for cfroulers to 
B LANDIS, 


re rfully r.commend 


M 
Street A leutown, Pa 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS; 


Southern School Agency. 
(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 

1 Procures Competent Teachers for Schools 
and Families without c 2. Supplies 
TEACHERS seeking positions wi suitable places 
at small cost. For culars ad . With 
stamp, 8. 8. WOOL INE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry 8t., Nashville. Tenn. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


[Introduces to coll J nanny and familics, su. 
perior Lien nts, Tutors, 
and Governesses for — department o moe 
tion ; . eee good schools tc parents 
on or 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and ao Teachers’ A 


nion Square, New Yerk, 
BEST TEACHERS, 











AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN. 


poomedy pew wited d for Families, Schools, and 
Toachers su ied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good to Parents. 


» 
School Frese rented and sold. 

School and Kindergarten Material, etc 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CoO., 

American School Institute, 7 East 14th St.,N . Y, 





N®? Fee for Registration. Unequaied advan- 
tages for those who want an Agency or- 

and Conducted for Actual business in 

iacing Competent Teachers in Suitable Positions. 

‘orm for stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, American School Bureau, 

2 West 14th Strect, New York 


BRIDGE 1 TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


hers wanted for ensuing school 
year. yg A, L.--.- calls already on our books. 


Circulars free. l when in city. 
iio "Tremon BOSTON. 


me ‘Boidge. Manager 
110 Tremont St., cor. Bromucid, 

For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address ‘Te ‘Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
* Hiram Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset 


St., Boston. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
ALEXANDER KERR, Sec. School Board, Madson, 
Wis.: ——y note intr ducing C. J. T. is just 
received. Your word would carry great weight 
with our Board of Education, but we have just 
filled rhe position of vice-principal by re-engaging 
= Lt Pond, who has taushteucccestully ior sev- 


~“ is the time to register for the best posi- 


tions for next Autumn. Blank forms of appli- 
ca circu ais 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL Cl, 














MODEL! ’ 


tion. ALSO MAFUF. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MO 
for the 
w Sostgned ys 


TO WHICH SPECIAL 
These MODELS have been 
—_ of Form and Dra’ 
consist of 


outset. shia 
Pa lars, address 
“ee z NG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Park Street, Boston, Mass 


7 
78 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


ad 
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Sead | isechers who do not take it are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 
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p HLMACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


\N IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 


CHILDREN’S 


MOS ONDGRVVEAE, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


YNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


js equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

glected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


Blankets, Fiannels, 
Curtains, Etc. 


Lace 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 


DRESS GOODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


SPRING GazALoeus WILL BE mtd 
ABOUT MARCH AND WIL 
MAILED ON RECEIPT or TEN 
= ae 


RH. MACY & CO. 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
band 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 

Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


Ri 
Creat received and returned by mail and ex- 
pm ae called for and delivered free within 
im 
for Circular and Price List. 








Does your SCHOOL 
need vy Bey ONE? 
Does the old surface 
need DE OUATING? 


Bis | 


ALLSIZES | 


USE CHALK aR 
SLATE PENCIL » 








6UUK AGKLN 


P LATFORM EGHOES 


ere John B. Gough.. 


puten Sail of, Ghetiling taten 


ee 
SiS aistcver's 00. eres? 





YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


active 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 











CLEANSES THE 
HEAD. ALLAYS 
INFLAMMATION. 
HEAL} the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE, 
SMELL, HEARING. 
A QUICK RELIEF. 
A POSITIVE CURE 
A persicle is applied into each nostri: and is 
agreeabl , 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, 


sogisbered, 60 cents. Circulars free. ELY ROS., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 











ILL YOU SEND TO-DAY ? 

Will you send for our FREE canvassing out- 
o TO-DaY? NOT, WHY NOT! It costs rou 
NY WEEKLY is an clogant 1¢-page paper and 

an elegan r an 

is only 50 cents per year. Six months on trial, 
with ny 4p Nine out of ten - 
sons who have amount in their pockets 
will les of the ch Each subscribe: 


paper 
‘3 CERTIFICATE OF imeurny, and a 


Uook a Ponape egy cen 
BELLS, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


— -f “—e ala “~ Tin for ee oR, 
ire ms,Farms,etc, FULL 
Ww ARRANTED Catal Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


M far satisfac 
tory Belis or Sohesin, Churckonc 
MENEELY & CO, | tats» 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. 1826 
Description prices and om application 


McShane Bell Foundry. 


Finest Grade of Bells, 
Chimes and Peals for 
Churches, Schools, &c- 
Ones for Price and a risloges 
ddress, H. McS & 

oo. Baltimore, Md. 
Mention this paper. 











Ganon 1. 





































Rue oe Will confer a favor by mention- 
the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com. 
municating with advertisers. 





The Reason Why. 


It is said ** there’s nothing new unde- the sun,” 
and it may be atrue saying. Bot when the i bt 
of reason is thrown on some of the e 
occurrences in life, it is astonishing how li 


granted 

not time to Yet a nvestigate them. ‘lhe 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Pau Railway Com- 
pany has endeavored to save the eoquiring mind 
tbe trouble of much research, and has puolished 
in a little book entitled ““Why and Wherefore,” 


language is plain ae simple, and the volure 
t used with profit as a reliabie class-book 
in public and pri 
reference. 1t pons ble, and child 


publication is in a m:asure an ad 





gro 
While th 


vertising mediw 
that fact does not aieeat too 
copy of * 


, General Passenger Agect, 





LEASE menti: 
P ing with anon the JournnaL when correspond- 


hai waukee, Wis. 








For full 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 289. 


CCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 

Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
Ay 

COFFEE iy 


Seatueciare, ctieee 


actua ly know as to the whys and ‘whessfeven 0 © t 


matiers which attract our attention. In the CURES BEST R 
Hn of yh cy appear we are apt to 44 t or > Foe RERHGe ‘Oe ire a Mt SOTTLE. 
use we have 


many reasons why various facts exist. The 


schools. As a household 
a8 well as | candidate after election. 


m the Lys: Companys, 
m its value, and a 
Why and Wherefore " will be sent free | ter often brings 
to to any address by enclosing ten cents in postaye 


zA correspondent asks : ‘‘ What does the 
word ‘ boodle ’ mean?” In the case of cer- 
tain ex-aldermen of New York it means a 
long term in the State’s prison. . 


“What is the difference between an 
angry | lover and a jilted maid?” ** Give 
it up.” ‘ Why,*one is a cross beau, and 
the other is a cut-lass.” 


Johnson—“*Do you keep Lent this 
year?” Jackson—‘‘ No, I don’t; but my 
money will unless you and the rest of the 


gang pay up.” 


Parental Neglect-Wealthy farmer (look- 
ing over his son's school ae ‘** Here’s 
a pe J state of things! Nothing but 

marks all the way through!” Son: 
‘There is nobody to blame but the ham, 
which you did not send to the mascer as | 
wan to.” 


The letter-carrier was not consulted 
when St. Valentine’s Day was made. 


A paper tells of a dog that can compute 
figures. It is pel a lame dog that 
puts down three and carries one. 


Gerald—‘‘ Mamma, was everybody little 
once?” Mamma—* Yes, Gerald.” Ger- 
ald—‘‘ Well, who took care of them?” 


One Cent Invested 

in a postal vard on which to send your address 
to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will, by return 
mail, bring you "tree, particularsabout work that 
both sexes, of all ages, can do, and live at home, 
wherever they are located, earning thereby from 
$5 to $25 per day, and ‘upwards. Some bave 
errned over $50 ina —_ ae Capital not re- 
quired ; yoo are started f 


The types last week made a contempor- 
ary say that the showers were ‘not 
sufficient to meet the wants of the milk- 
men,” etc., instead of the millmen. 


March April May 
Are the months in which to purif: HA the blood, ar 
the system is now most susceptible to benefit 
from medicine. Hence row is the time to take 
Hood's a wedicine peculiarly adap- 
ted for the purpose, possessing peculiar cur- 
ative —— It expels ever impurity from the 
blood, and also gives it vita d richness. It 
creates an a ppetite, tones the digestion, invigor- 
ates the liver: and gives new life and enerey to 
every function of the body. The testimony oi 
thousands, as to the t benefit de:ived from 
Hoods’s Sarsapariila, should convince ev y 
that it is uliarly the best blood purifier and 
spring medicine. 


‘** An Irish magistrate asked a prisoner 
if he was married. ‘ No,” replied the 
man, ‘‘ Then,” said his worship, amid 
peals of laughter, ‘‘ it’s a good t ing for 
your wife.” 


The breath of a cronic catarrh patient is often 
so offensive that he cannot go into society and 
he becomes an object of ny bones After a time 
ulceration sets in, the nes are attacked, 
and frequently, enti danre: ed. A constant 
source of discomfort is the cripeing of the puru- 
lent secretions into the throat sometimes produc- 
ing inveterate bronchitis, which in its turn has 
been the exciting cause of pulmo d 
The brilliant en which have attended its use 
for years past ly designate Ely’s Cream 
baim as by far he t, if not the vied real cure 
for hay fever, rose cold and ca’ 


“ A rolling stone gathers no moss,” but 
if it isa grindstone it can just break the 
heart of a farmer’s boy who wants to go 
fishing. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. wim ows ors. SYRUP should al 
ES the CHL 31LD 8 ENS the GUMS, allays 
J 
1ND Sort S 


Teacher (in geography class)}—‘* What is 
a desert?” Young Student — “ Don't 
know, mum. I always eat at the second 
table.” 


‘Have you ever made anything out of 
politics?” asked a citizen of a defeated 
** Yes,” was the 
“« made a fool of myself. 


A VIOLENT COUGH CONTINUED through the win- 

Consumption in spring. 
Soothe and tone ethe irritated and weakened lungs 
with Hale’s Honev oe? Horehound and Tar, and 
the Cough yields and danger disappears. 25c. 
50c. and $1. 


sour reply ; 


Gilenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Bc. 
GermanCorn Remover Bunions,250 


killeCorns, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, S00. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop cure in 1 Minute, Sa 


“« Ah,” said the conceited young parson, 

43 , have been _— reaching to a congregation 
as that the reason you 

called ed them brethren ?” inquired a strong- 
minded lady, 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BaLSAM. 
Is oneof the oldest and best remcdies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


Teacher: “If were ater eh a a 
coun fair and. weaned 
Crt ould you do?" Pu Pupil: 1: Boll te 





31 & 33 Vesey &t.. New York. 


It is Absurd 


For people to expect a cure for Indiges- 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome ; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Thousands all over the land 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: “My hus- 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed Dyspeptic. 


C. Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a year 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, became very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies 
advertised for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘‘ Three 
bottles of this medicine,” she writes, 
“cured me.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


CURE. DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
tectly restore the hearing, and perform the wor of 
the natural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. Ail conversation 
and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them ae for illustratea book with testimon- 
sh a0: ~ 

$33 ; ‘Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Sett 


KINDERGARTEN. "TABLES, ETO, 
490 Hudson St., New York. 


6°. 7. 8. 

ie) 
The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. with a Paid-up capital of 
$600,000, surplus 875.000, offers first Mort- 


Loans drawing seven per cent., both Prin- 
ly guaranteed. Also 6 Mt 


per cent. of firsc Mortgage Loans held in tweet by 
tile Trust Company, N.¥. 5 per 

cent. certificates of deposit for periods under one 

year. Write for full information and referenees 

to the company at 150 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencra!l Manager. 


Ee (ot COMPANY or OF NEN 
JASH CAPI a 
Reserve Nas 9 Fund, — 


Mass, 
Worth $5 a bottle. 























Jash In , $245,796 
Sonds & M being ist lien on R’l Es’t +560 00 
Jnited States (market value), 879,390 00 
sank & R. R. Stocks & Bonds,(m’ket ) 00 
Kate & Bonds, (market value), 2ZZVOO 00 
Premiums uncollected & in hands of agenta,358.200 30 
Real Estate, 1 272,683 77 
TOTAL, $7 618 11608 

WL. Bromtow DA Haat, Vice-Pre 

L. s, aweseos D. A. Heap, Vice-Prea. 
&. G. Suow, Jr. V.P. & Bec 





LGURE FITS! 
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BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. 


GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Tatroductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


ntroductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEY'S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


y Elza A. Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 
HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 
Modified and Adapted for Use in the United States, by Eliza A. Youmans. 
Sample copies sent postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at above prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


le C d Exch 
In-roduction Price.» Price. 
Eclectic German r,  .- - - = - # ‘" 
rman ad - - - e Ps 
rman er, - - e . 
c German Fourth , - - - early ° 
Richly Illustrated, 


Embracing a thorough coursein Language Lessons and Composition ; 
translation exercises ; German lessons with interlinear translation ; script lessons, etc. 


VAN ANTWERP. BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 

This new series of reading books has Som rotemné on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading. ‘The series is systematically arranged and carcfully graded and excels all others in 
Practical ythy herd Methods, Clear Typography 

Easy radations eautiful illustrations, 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 

They are pronounced the finest School Readers ever published. Prices: First Reader, 24 cts. ; 
Second Reader, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts.; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid, for $2.00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Bocks is petniee by lithography on fine writing paper and bound 
with stron’ manitla paper covers. Franklin Grammar School Series of Copy as, 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents per dozen. Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For samples and introductory terms, address, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





























DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you cap 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


— suaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
=” least possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
L — Send for Specimens and | particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


s’TON K’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stonz, LL.D., Supt: of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 


Concise, Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
FORTY LESSONS 















PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALS,|2 


The very latest and the very best book for teaching Punctuation and the 
use of Capitals. ; 

It will save work for the teacher, and make better writers of the pupil, The 
pupil does the work while the teacher is engaged with classes, The book has blank 
pages for reer the exercises. The cost is — about that of blank paper at retail. 

The price is 72 cents per dozen ; or, we will deliver them in any part of the coun- 
try. by mail or express, at 85 cents per dozen. 


Specimen Copy by mail on receipt of 10 cents. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


HE publishers of THE ScHooL JouRNAL would esteem it favorable if names of 
teachers who do not take it and who would be likely to be interested, are sentthem 
that they may send specimen copies. 





THE BEST BOTANIES. 


ee Recent IE ey * ell IN BOTANY. For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo, cioty, 


D’s BOTANIS FLO . The best Field and Forest Botany. ‘ 447 
bast —4 % leather. = I examination, Ars. ° pages, 


woo SS BOOK IN BOT . The Standard book, inciuding all th 
rath the ilfesssipp oe and south. ay aing the best Satroduction 50 the morpholon 
plants. Presents about 506 more than any other single Flora. pages. Svo, \& cath. 
er. Price, for examination, $2.50. - 


Wasa sting tad tatreceve tending bOSks Hina oth” Pats Yor esainnnse 


WOOD'S BOTANICAL TUS, Consists of a Tin Trunk, 164 x 11}, sheets of gb. 
. knife, tro t } stra) % 
Slee eres Pree Mi Sr ee wae Wood Ran 


woonD’s RDS. Wood's Plant Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for ¢ ” 
tion, 55c. o0od’s BECQEL . with King’s Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 660 
gan's Plant Record. Price, for examination, 40c. 
Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 


“AFTER THE BIBLE THE MOST INDISPENSABLE.” 


ANTE D several teachers (about 40 years old) in each State 
to introduce & new educational work of great merit and 
value. Boards of education, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 

students, business men, in fact, all who see it are captivated at 
once. It enjoys almost a monopoly because of its excellent arrange- 
ment, freshness of information and low price: ‘Many teachers are 
earning three times their former salaries in the school-house and 
their sales are steadily increasing. We only want live teachers, 
who are willing to work as hard for us as they d® in the school- 
room. Fifty dollars a week is only an idea of what a smart, active 
man can realize. Sales in December over $160,000. The work is 
highly endorset. Clear field and protection given. First come 


THE BEST. 
P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


THREE DISTINCT SERIES. 


Ist. The Pen and Pencil Series. 2d. The Shorter Course Series. 
3d. Large-or Regular Series. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


THE REPERTOIRE 


For High Grade Schools, Advanced 
Singing Classes & Conventions. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 














This REPERTOIRE consists of — 

ist. Part-Songs, Glees, Solos, Duetts, Trios, tettes, Operatic and other 
Choruses, adapted for the use of — Schools and advanced Singing Classes. 

2d. Hymns, Anthems, and other religious music for Opening, Closing, and 
Various Occasions. 

3d. Practice Lessons for drill and review, especially adupted for those who may 
not have had the advantages of earlier musical es. . 

4th. Vocal Training, Exercises and Solfeggios, to which are appended Theoreti- 
cal Statements, Glossaries, and Sketches of Eminent Composers. ‘ 

Having the peculiar conditions of High School voices in mind, the author of this 
work has kept Tenors and Basses within-moderate compass. and when it could be 
done without detriment to the harmony, has given the greater dafficulties of intervals 
and execution to os and altos. This arrangement will often be found accept- 
able to classes and choral societies. 


PRICE PER COPY, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. Mention this pape 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, | R" toning: wax ‘Sonos, Jocuxal was 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
By Pact Bert. 


comm with adve risen 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
ible in The Gemmneb School.’’ 
*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
apptication. 


The Business-Standard System 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, | poupi ec ewrRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Publishers of School and College Text- Books, etc. 
Dealers In Schoo! and Supplies. | USING ONLY ONE 


Ui hp --e 4d GLUE. 
tad chain only be 








BOOK OF ACCOUNTS: 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


. a2crs. 
18 crs. 








BOOK-KEEPING. 90 Pages. . 
“BLANK-BOOK. 450 Pages. . 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
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